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Qur Bank Has Prospered 


Because We Compliment Our Customers 


By giving depositors and borrowers full credit for their part in the splendid 
growth of the bank, the officers have been able to keep the deposits growing. 


By B. J. SCHWOEFFERMANN 


HERE must be something in our 

philosophy and business meth- 

ods which customers like,” said 
one of our officers to me one day 
when we were discussing our com- 
parative statement of deposits. 

The report showed that our de- 
posits had jumped from $413,000 
to $1,000,000 in a single year, to 
$2,000,000 by the end of another 
year, and to $3,000,000 last year. 

This phenomenal rise began as 
soon as we adopted our present 
public relations program, the basis 
of which lies in giving our custom- 
ers full information about our ac- 
tivities, and in making them realize 
that it is they who have built our 
bank and who are in a great meas- 
ure responsible for whatever suc- 
cess we have had. 

We initiated our plan in 1934 
with a full page advertisement in 
our local newspaper outlining our 
policies. This was followed within 
a year with another full-page state- 
ment setting forth the amounts, 
maturities, book value, and market 
value of our securities, and the 
nature and type of loans we car- 
ried. It has been our policy to set 
aside all bond profits in reserves, 
and we told our readers this in our 
advertisements. We did this to give 
them confidence in our soundness, 
and to provide ourselves with a 


President, Citizens National Bank, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


definite basis for talking convinc- 
ingly to prospective customers. The 
good will that these ads inspired 
was almost immediately indicated 
by a substantial deposit increase. 

We try to inject a personal mes- 
sage into our advertisements when- 
ever we can, so that they will reach 
the “man on the street,” and the 
housewife who does not have much 
interest in reading long lists of 
figures. Our local newspaper comes 
out twice a week, and we carry an 
ad in every issue. In these ads we 
tell our customers of achievements 
they have helped us accomplish, 
and point out how definitely their 
co-operation helps us progress. 

When the deposits increased over 
one million dollars in six months, 
we announced the fact in a full- 
page ad, with this message at the 
bottom: 

For your splendid loyalty 
and confidence we _ sincerely 
thank you all—our depositors 
—our friends—our community. 
It is you who have made pos- 
sible the fulfillment of our 
promise. 

We have tried to build up this 
attitude of grateful appreciation to 
our customers in all our other re- 
lations with them as well as in our 
advertising. To accomplish it from 
the inside, we trained our em- 
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ployees through staff meetings as 
well as through daily contacts to 
understand the why of everything 
we do, so that every employee can 
appreciate our aims and be as sin- 
cerely enthusiastic about them as 
the officers and directors are. 

A way of reaching the foreign 
population in our community was 
suggested to us by one of our em- 
ployees, and helped us bring in 
many accounts which we could not 
have secured in any other way. We 
are located in an industrial com- 
munity, and there are many labor- 
ers living on the east side of town 
who can’t talk English well enough 
to feel at home in a bank where 
they must talk only English. 

So, we employ several people 
who have some skill in each of the 
foreign languages with which these 
laborers are familiar—Italian, Pol- 
ish, Swedish, Norwegian, German, 
Jewish and Lithuanian. We planned 
a special series of advertisements 
calling attention to this fact, say- 
ing that customers could always be 
sure to find someone in our bank 
who would be happy to act as a 
personal interpreter and to help 
them conduct their business. 

Whenever a new account comes 
in, we acknowledge it with a per- 
sonal letter signed by the president. 
The friendliness of this letter, we 
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The series of window displays featuring local industry, of which this is an 
example, served the dual purpose of stimulating community pride and winning 
the good will of business concerns. 


have been told, makes these new 
customers feel that their accounts, 
however small, mean a great deal 
to us, and this encourages them to 
come in more frequently than they 
otherwise would. 

To build good will with the man- 
agers of our local factories, we 
maintain a membership in the 
manufacturers’ association, and the 
move brought a number of substan- 
tial industrial accounts. The same 
reaction occurred when we took 
memberships in the various trade 
associations to which we were 
eligible. 

We encourage our officers and 
employees to become members in 
service and social clubs, and to take 
an active interest in all community 
efforts. Each of our officers is a 
member of at least one organiza- 
tion, and these contacts help all of 
us to keep informed about what is 
going on. If there is any advantage 
to the bank in such contact, the 
bank pays for membership in the 
organization, as well as for em- 
ployees’ dinners whenever they 
attend such affairs in the interest 
of the bank. One of our officers is a 
member of Kiwanis, another of 
Rotary. We have a member in each 
of two of the local country clubs, 
as well as in the American Red 
Cross, the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Community Center, and 
the local drama group. One of our 
young ladies, who is secretary to 
our Board, is a member of the 
credit women’s breakfast club. 

Whenever an opportunity comes 
to take part on the program of these 
organizations, our policy is to take 
advantage of it. Our cashier visited 
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Norway a few months ago and came 
back with some fine moving pic- 
tures of his trip. When he is intro- 
duced to audiences at club and 
church programs to show these 
films, his connection with the bank 
is mentioned along with his name. 
That’s all the “Commercial” we 
work in, but the friends he makes 
in each audience can’t help but get 
a favorable feeling about our bank. 

I, too, am interested in moving 
pictures, and have taken many 
films on my trips through various 
sections of our own country and 
Canada. I find that a real oppor- 
tunity to build good will—and 
future business—for our bank by 
accepting invitations to show these 
films, even though the only men- 
tion of our bank comes in the intro- 
duction. 

An instance of the advantage to 
our bank of participation in com- 
munity activities is the work we did 
in connection with the local welfare 
fund. I have been treasurer of the 
local community chest during the 
past few years, and when I was re- 
quested to take the chairmanship of 
the drive last year, I asked the 
members of our staff to help me 
put it over in a really big way. 
How well they helped is indicated 
by the fact that last year was the 
first in which our community went 
over its quota in contributions. 

The industrial leaders in our 
town held several meetings to work 
out plans for the drive. Since our 
bank is centrally located, I sug- 
gested that we could save people a 
good deal of time by inviting them 
to stop in at the bank with their 
contributions when they were down 


town. This information was indi- 
cated on the notices sent out to con. 
tributors, and my secretary was 
asked to handle all payments in 
her office. 

It did take a little time for her 
to handle these payments, but it 
also gave us a wonderful chance to 
get people into our bank who had 
never visited it before, and to give 
them such a good impression of our 
friendliness that they would want 
to do further business with us. 
Some of these people opened ac- 
counts with us. 

A plan for educational displays in 
our windows suggested by one of 
our employees has been a real help 
in establishing sound relationships 
with the business men of our town. 
Just as important, it has attracted 
people of all ages to stop at our 
windows, to study the displays, and 
to talk about them with their 
friends. 

Last year, we mailed a letter to 
all of the manufacturers in our 
area, inviting each one to use one 
of our windows for a display of any 
product for a period of two weeks. 
We stipulated that the display must 
be educational rather than com- 
mercial, and we asked all those who 
took advantage of the idea to sub- 
mit a sketch of the window display 
ahead of time, or to come in and 
tell us what they had in mind, so 
that we could make any suggestions 
that might be necessary to fit in 
with our plans. 

Enough manufacturers responded 
to furnish us with interesting win- 
dow displays throughout the year, 
as well as a number of eye-arrest- 
ing lobby displays. One year at the 
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How Confidence In The Bank Was Established 


1. Policies of the bank were 
advertised in the local paper. 

2. It was announced that all 
bond profits were added to re- 
serves. 

3. Customers are given credit 
for helping the bank to progress. 

4, Each time deposits increase 
materially, full-page announce- 
ments thank the depositors for 
their confidence and co-opera- 


tion. 


5. People are employed who 
speak a foreign language and 
any resident can find at least 
one employee with whom he 
can talk in his native tongue. 

6. A membership is main- 
tained in local associations. 

7. Employees are encouraged 
to take an active interest in all 
local affairs. 


8. The bank’s windows are 
used by local business firms for 
merchandise displays. 


9. People are invited to bring 
objects representing hobbies for 
lobby displays. 

10. A list of available workers 
is kept in the bank and the of- 
ficers of many firms call the 
bank when they are in need of 
help. 





time of the local automobile show, 
for instance, we permitted automo- 
bile dealers to display their cars 
right inside the lobby. One of the 
dealers was so favorably impressed 
with the invitation that he had a 
picture taken of his display and 
sent a story about it to the house- 
organ of his company. The friendly 
relationships thus cemented have 
been of real help to us in our deal- 
ings with these business men ever 
since. 

This year, we are giving our 
window space to educational dis- 
plays of local merchants, and we 
are handling them in the same way. 
One window was worked out by a 
dairy company. It displays the 
various elements used in each of 
their products. 

A department store made up an 
excellent display of rayon. It 
showed how it is manufactured, 
and the variety of uses to which it 
has been put in the fashion world. 
A grocery store made up an appeal- 
ing display of coffee, against a 
scenic background of Central 
America where the coffee plant 
thrives, and showing just what 
happens from the time the coffee 
seed is planted to the time it 
reaches the table. 

Sometimes, customers other than 
manufacturers and merchants tell 
us about collections of their own 
which they think would make an 
interesting display. One of our 
customers who gives lectures on 
Mexico has an extensive collection 
of articles that illustrate Mexican 
arts and crafts, which made up an 
interesting display. Another cus- 
tomer, who has a fine collection of 
old coins, was just as pleased at the 
opportunity to display them as we 
were to give him our space for such 
interest-arousing pieces. 

Still another customer has an un- 
usual collection of sea-shells picked 
up on her frequent visits to Miami 
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Beach. She brought in a whole 
basket-full of them one day, and 
we used them for a lobby display. 


Each year we invite commercial 
teachers in our high school to bring 
their classes to the bank in order 
to get a well-rounded picture of the 
banking business. We ask the teach- 
ers to arrange for the hour of their 
visit, and to tell us what age group 
will come in—whether § senior, 
junior, sophomore, or freshman— 
so that we can adjust our talks to 
suit their needs. We reserve two 
days for these classes, and have 
groups coming in at one hour inter- 
vals. 

We take each class through the 
vaults and bookkeeping depart- 
ment and show them how machines 
add, subtract, show balances, and 
prove work automatically. We show 
them big money—$1,000 bills and 
all the various denominations up to 
$1,000. These unusually large 
pieces of money never fail to arouse 
keen interest. We also show them 
government bonds and HOLC 
bonds, with coupons attached, so 
that students will know what they 
look like. 

Then we explain the history of a 
check that is written on a custom- 
er’s account from the time it is 
written until it is cancelled and re- 
turned to the customer, a subject 
which also arouses undivided in- 
terest, since it touches on some- 
thing with which they themselves 
will have experience later in life. 
We teil them how to open a bank 
account, what the requirements and 
advantages are. 

Then we take them to the direc- 
tors’ room, where an officer gives 
them a fifteen-minute talk on bonds 
and securities. After that, I give 
them a short talk on banking prac- 
tice, and answer any questions that 
they may have. 

These tours through our bank, 
teachers tell us, have been an im- 


portant visual aid in helping chil- © 
dren understand how business is 
conducted, and supplements’ the vo- 
cational guidance conferences con- 
ducted at the school. We know that 
they have brought us many friends, 
and have helped considerably to 
break down the idea held by many 
people that the bank is an austere 
place, and that bankers “have ice- 
water flowing through their veins 
instead of human blood.” 

Because of these tours, a number 
of young people have become in- 
terested in bank work who might 
otherwise not have thought of mak- 
ing application with us. My secre- 
tary makes a point of interviewing 
each applicant personally, whether 
we have an opening or not, and 
making notations about the appli- 
cant on the back of each application 
card that has been filled out for her 
card file. If there is one who seems 
particularly adaptable to our or- 
ganization she introduces him to 
me. Factory and office managers 
frequently call us for suggestions 
when they are in need of help, and 
my secretary submits a list of 
names which she considers most 
likely. We have been able to place 
a number of young people in good 
positions in this way, and good will 
has resulted both on the part of the 
applicant and the firm which took 
them on. 

After all, the basis of our entire 
public relations policy is to make 
our customers feel that we like to 
do business with them, and that 
their visits are occasions of real 
pleasure to us. It pleases us a great 
deal when customers tell us that 
our staff makes them feel that we 
really enjoy having them come in. 
That reaction on the part of our 
customers is the only thing we can 
depend on to help our business to 
grow, and we’re looking for all the 
ideas we can use to develop that 
attitude even further. 
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Round Table Discussions 


Will Be Feature Of ABA Convention 


There will be opportunity for every banker to express his views and 


tell his experiences in one or another of the many sessions and 


HE prospects are for a thor- 
oughly modernized and demo- 
cratic annual convention of the 

American Bankers Association at 

Atlantic City, N. J., September 

22-26. 

It is not a cut and dried program. 
It has been announced by the offi- 
cials of the association as one fea- 
tured by many group and division 
meetings in which individual bank- 
ers ask questions or express opin- 
ions, or tell of their own experience. 

There are, of course, important 
addresses at the general sessions, 
but many round tables have been 
provided for. The round table dis- 
cussions are scheduled to be held 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 24, 25, and 26. 
They include the important subjects 
of new business development, real 
estate, operating problems, and con- 
sumer credits. 

William Powers, director of cus- 
tomer relations for A.B.A., will lead 
the discussion September 24 on the 
“Influence and Value of Bank Staff 
Contacts,” which will be the general 
topic for the round table discussion 


The Famous Boardwalk 


group meetings at Atlantic City, N. J., September 22 to 26 inclusive. 





on new business development. At 
this same round table, C. W. Bailey, 
president of the First National 
Bank, Clarksville, Tenn., will lead 
a discussion on, “How to Survey 














































































The Municipal Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. ]. 


Your Trade Area,” and C. C. Neu- 
man, president of the Nebraska 
Bankers Association and president 
of the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, Oakland, Nebraska, 
will lead a discussion on “Liquidity 
of Loans Made to Farmers.” 

Following the round table part of 
the meeting, there will then be a 
panel discussion on new business 
development, participated in by the 
three discussion leaders. This panel 
will be supervised by A. G. Brown, 
deputy manager of the A.B.A. in 
charge of the Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

The modern nature of the con- 
vention is partly indicated by the 
title of the round table conference 
on real estate. It is called, “Informa- 
tion Please.” Questions will be 
asked by Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, 
director of research in mortgage 
and real estate finance of A.B.A., 
and his questions will be answered, 
or at least an effort will be made 
to answer them by; Frederick M. 
Babcock, assistant administrator, 
Federal Housing Administration, 


(Continued on page 518) 
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City Banks Eager To Serve 


The experiences described here have been gathered from the 
friends of the author in many eastern banks. They indicate the 





wide variety of services, other than the common one of clear- 





who are readers of the Bank- 

ers Monthly have been pall- 
bearers at a Chinese funeral. A very 
prominent Chinese died in Cleve- 
land and one of the vice presidents 
of his bank felt that it was proper 
to serve as pallbearer. As a result, 
some very lucrative banking busi- 
ness of the Chinese people in that 
city was drawn closer to the insti- 
tution. 


gors not many bankers 





A foreigner’s first impression of 
the United States was considerably 
improved through the efforts of a 
New York bank. The newcomer 
would have had to spend the week 
end on Ellis Island, due to his bond 
being found defective. The New 
York bank deposited the cash 
equivalent with the Treasurer of 
Ellis Island and the immigrant to 
our shores was released to see his 
friends. 

Many times while traveling, arti- 
cles of clothing have been mis- 
placed, but this is not quite so im- 
portant as the individual who was 
preparing to leave Paris for the 
United States after a vacation there, 
only to find that he had lost his 
passport, billfold, and money. He 
wired a New York bank for $2,000. 
The message was received Saturday 
noon. The New York bank re- 
mained open long enough to cable 
the money to Paris. 

Bankers, directors, and _ their 
friends often find it necessary to 
go to hospitals just as everyone else 
does. When that happens, they often 
receive special services from their 
correspondents in larger money 
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ing checks, which are available to banks and bankers everywhere. 


By RALPH L. THOMAS 


Asst. Cashier, First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


centers that help to make their stay 
more pleasant. Recently, I heard 
of two or three cases in which 
bankers were called on by officers, 
particularly to see if anything could 
be done. In one or two cases, a book 
or flowers were sent; and in another 
case, the banker recuperating was 
taken for a drive through the resi- 
dential part of the city. 

The payroll teller of a small city 
bank died very suddenly. The city 
correspondent loaned the smaller 
bank a teller who arrived for work 
the following morning and stayed 
until a new teller could be secured. 

A customer in a small community 
was having trouble with his plumb- 
ing and was unable to get a pipe 
threaded correctly, so he forwarded 
it to his correspondent to have the 
work done. The bank’s building 





City Correspondents 
Have Helped— 
1. To get a pallbearer for a 
Chinese funeral. 


2. To furnish bond for an im- 
migrant. 


3. To wire needed funds. 


4.To lend operating em- 
ployees to correspondent banks. 


5. To thread water pipe. 


6. To adjust trade differences 
between commercial customers. 


7. To get a city customer for 
a local manufacturer. 


8. To sell Christmas trees. 


A city bank will endeavor to 
help out a correspondent—no 
matter what the problem may be. 





engineer threaded the pipe prop- 
erly and it was returned without 
any charge. 

A large corporation in the -middle- 
west had desired for a great many 
years to purchase a firm in New 
England engaged in the same line 
of business or to bring about a 
friendly agreement on one point at 
which they were at odds. One of the 
officers of the New England bank, 
calling in the West, was told about 
the situation and, as he knew the 
officers of the Yankee firm very 
well, returned to Boston and took 
care of the matter to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone. 





It is always difficult to break into 
a new territory with a product, but, 
through the aid of officers of a New 
England bank, the customer of a 
correspondent bank placed its line 
of soft drinks in a large New Eng- 
land chain store. 





A correspondent bank had a cus- 
tomer who, to help liquidate a loan, 
desired to dispose of a stand of 
Christmas trees. One of the branch 
managers of the correspondent, in 
the market district, was successful 
in finding a purchaser for the trees 
who was a customer of the city 
bank. The trees were bought at a 
price on which he could realize a 
good profit and the customer of the 
correspondent bank was able to sell 
his trees at what he felt was a fair 
price, and the bank was also able to 
liquidate the loan—all three were 
well satisfied. 
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ANKS that have been purchas- 
B ing bonds for a period of years 

are giving more _ attention 
today to the maturities in their 
portfolio. With conditions in Europe 
as they are and the uncertainty of 
what the effects will be upon our 
own economy, the importance of 
watching maturities is greater to- 
day that at any time in the past. 

Bonds with maturities of 30 years 
or more represent an increased risk 
because we do not know what the 
next few years will bring and the 
possibilities of wide fluctuations are 
greater than with short-term issues. 

The question of inflation has been 
brought up so many times that it 
is becoming tiresome, but we still 
must face the problem of rising 
prices, commodities, and loans, with 
their effect upon interest rates and 
bond prices. It is within the realm 
of possibility that we could enter 
a period of rising prices, which in 
turn would stimulate activity in all 
lines of business, and enter a period 
of recovery that could last over a 
period of years. If this were to take 
place, what would the effects be 
upon bond prices? Even if interest 
rates did not rise and were main- 
tained at present levels, would ris- 
ing prices have a tendency to in- 
crease bond prices with the result 
that present demand for low coupon 
bonds would be increased? 

On the other hand, suppose we 
were to experience an expansion 
of great proportions for loans in 
the next few years ahead. Can this 
demand be strong enough to cause 
a rise in interest rates? The excess 
reserves are now so large that cer- 
tain economists are pointing out 
that instead of a rise in interest 
rates, we will continue to experi- 
ence cheap money with a possibility 
of even still lower rates. If this is 
true, present bond yields will look 
attractive years hence. 

We must also give consideration 
to the present world state of affairs. 
With the quick German victories in 
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A Revolving Fund Protects Bond Income 


Rather than worry about the future of interest rates, 
invest in maturities which will make about 30% of 
invested funds available for investment each year. 


By RALPH R. FAIRCHILD 


Investment Counselor, Chicago, Ill. 


Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and France; are we to look 
for the ultimate defeat of Eng- 
land? If so, what will happen to 
the British Fleet and what will be 
the effects upon our business of 
dealing with other countries under 
totalitarian policies? In order to 
meet competition, will we experi- 
ence a decline in our standard of 
living? 

I wish that I could definitely 
answer some of these questions but 
such questions bring into existence 
an array of factors that are largely 
psychological and depend entirely 
upon what the English people can 
do to prevent a collapse of the 
British Empire. 

Opinions have been given on both 
sides; i. e., there are those indi- 
viduals who firmly believe that 
Hitler has an entirely different 
problem upon his hands in the at- 
tempt to conquer England. It is 
pointed out by this group that the 
invasion of Holland, Belgium, and 
France was accomplished by tanks 
where they cannot be used against 
England. Even if they could land 
these mechanical monsters upon 
English shores, it is doubted if they 
could progress because of narrow, 
winding roads in England that make 
passage of troops impossible. 

The opposite group contends 
that it is only a matter of time be- 
fore England will be ultimately 


defeated; and with Germany’s 
superior air force, she has no 
chance. 





It is possible that the answers to 
some of these questions will be 
made before this article is pub- 
lished and that its perusal will be 
a matter of history, but it still 
brings up some of the questions 
that every banker faces every time 
he purchases bonds for his institu- 
tion. 

What is the answer? Is it safer to 
remain entirely in cash? 

Without attempting to provide 
answers to questions that cannot 
be answered at this writing, I am 
offering the following suggestions, 
not as a complete answer to the 
problem, but as a partial answer. 
It has every merit of at least pro- 
viding some income for the bank 
and, at the same time, relieves the 
individual bank officer of the re- 
sponsibility of trying to pick the 
period when interest rates will 


change. 
THE PLAN 

Year of Percentage of 
Maturity Bond Account 

1941 30% 

1942 10 

1943 10 

1944 10 

1945 10 

Total. ...70% 


It will be noted that 30% of the 
bond account is invested in issues 
coming due in 1941 and 10% in 
every year thereafter up to and in- 
cluding 1945. Therefore, 70% of the 
total bond account is invested in 
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Contents Of The Revolving Fund By Maturities 
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Get More Exact Credit Information 


Vil. When Is A Profit? 


T IS generally conceded by Bank 

Il Credit Executives that an oper- 

ating statement is as essential as 

a Balance Sheet in an adequate 

analysis of the condition of a debtor 
or a prospective debtor company. 

Too often, however, the signifi- 
cance of an operating profit or an 
operating loss is not fully realized. 
For example, let us consider two 
pertinent questions. 

1. Is an operating profit always 
indicative of an improved financial 
condition? 

2. Is an operating loss always 
indicative of an_ unsatisfactory 
financial condition? 

In considering these questions, 
attention must immediately be 
focused upon an analysis of the 
CURRENT WORKING CAPITAL at 
the beginning and at the end of the 
period reflected by the operating 
statement. Someone has said that 
what a man earns is not nearly as 
important as what he saves. A busi- 
ness is certainly no different. 

Profits generally travel in one or 
more of four directions: 

(a) Into Current Working Capi- 
tal—either by accumulation of Cur- 
rent Circulating Assets or by reduc- 
tion of Current Liabilities; 

(b) Into Fixed Assets by the 
acquisition of new plant facilities 
and equipment, or by reduction of 
Fixed Liabilities; 

(c) Into Non-Circulating Assets 
such as doubtful receivables, non- 
moving inventories, and unneces- 
sary equipment—all due to inade- 
quate management controls; 

(d) Into distributions to pro- 
prietors by means of dividends to 
stockholders, increased salaries or 
personal withdrawals. 

The first three of these possibil- 
ities are almost invariably reflected 
as increased Net Worth—and there 
is where deception lurks. Does an 
increase in Net Worth as reflected 
on a Balance Sheet due to an oper- 
ating profit represent an increase in 
working or CIRCULATING capi- 
tal? 

As a suggestion in considering 
this subject, suppose you select from 
your files a comparative Balance 
Sheet and the operating statement 
(one which shows a profit) for the 
period under comparison. 
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By RHAE M. SWISHER 


Certified Public Accountant, Chicago, Ill. 


Try this analysis: 
Net Profit 


Depreciation 
Plus 
Write off expenses, 
such as_ Patent 
Amortization, Pro- 
rata Bond Dis- 
counts, etc. ...... ris 
TOTAL 
EQUALS 
Increased Current 


Decreased Current 
Liabilities 
Plus 
Increased Fixed 


Decreased Fixed 
Liabilities 
Plus 
Increase in other As- 
sets, including Per- 
sonal Accounts...$.... 
TOTAL a 

If the current Working Capital 
has increased—Fine! 

If the Fixed Assets have increased 
or the Fixed Liabilities have de- 
creased—WITHOUT an increase or 
with a decrease in Current Work- 
ing Capital, answer this question— 
“Am I justified in permitting this 
customer to tie up our liquid credit 
money in non-liquid items?” 

If the increase in Other Assets, 
including personal accounts, sales- 
men’s advances, prepaid advertis- 
ing, etc. is inconsistent with the 
change in Current Working Capi- 
tal, it is high time to place the 
account under rigid surveillance. 

Now for an experiment equally as 
interesting, make the same analysis 
of an account with an operating 
statement showing a loss. It will be 
interesting to determine whether 
the loss is being financed by credi- 
tors’ money or by liquidation of 
assets. 

The analysis with which you have 
experimented is most elementary, 
notwithstanding the interesting re- 


* sult, because you have accepted the 


Balance Sheet classification of as- 
sets. 

Few Balance Sheets reflect assets 
in such a manner as to determine 
which are CIRCULATING and 
which are NON-CIRCULATING. 
Some so-called Current Assets are 
rarely to be considered as CIRCU- 
LATING assets. Certain accounts - 
and notes receivable which are con- 
sidered collectible but which are 
slow are not CIRCULATING assets 
for the simple reason that as long as 
they are outstanding longer than 
net payment terms, the element of 
Circulation in Working Capital is 
being impaired. Certain items of in- 
ventory which are non-moving or 
quantities which are in excess of 
normal current requirements are 
NON-CIRCULATING assets. be- 
cause they also impair the element 
of circulation in Working Capital. 
The same reasoning should be ap- 
plied to all of the assets contained 
in the Balance Sheet. 

CIRCULATING ASSETS repre- 
sent the life-blood of a business. 
Circulation is the very essence of 
their value. When circulation be-- 
comes stagnant, health is impaired. 
When Circulation ceases the asset 
value to an owner vanishes. 

Now, let us consider the two 
questions at the beginning of this 
treatise in a rather pertinent 
manner. 

To carry on the experimental 
analysis, include in the Current 
Working Capital ONLY those so- 
called Current Assets which you 
consider to be Current CIRCULAT- 
ING assets, both at the beginning 
and at the end of the period re- 
flected in the operating statement. 
The result may be changed in its 
entirety. You may discover one of 
the following conditions: 

(a) Although an operating profit 
resulted, the condition of assets 
from the aspect of degree of circu- 
lation has diminished to such an ex- 
tent that the profit earned has been 
entirely offset. 

(b) Although an operating loss 
resulted, the condition of assets 
from the aspect of degree of circu- 
lation has improved to such an 
extent that the loss suffered has 


(Continued on page 520) 
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Internal Bank Management Controls 


14. Production Controls 


Here is a tested method for studying various operations to arrive 


at standards by which workers may be judged and reassign- 


EPARTMENTAL accounting 
analysis reflects the dollars of 
operating expenses for each 
department, but it is not indicative 
of the volume of work performed 
by each. The dollars of direct de- 
partmental expense are largely de- 
pendent upon the volume of work 
which passes through that depart- 
ment, hence a study of this volume 
is of great importance in an analysis 
of the efficiency of the operation. 

The commercial bookkeeping de- 
partment lends itself to a simple 
illustration. Consider a department 
with five bookkeepers in which the 
“single posting” method is used. 
Count the number of debit and 
credit postings, and the number 
of “moves” (accounts posted to) for 
a month, for each bookkeeper, and 
express the result as an average 
per day volume. It has been calcu- 
lated that the time involved in han- 
dling an account movement is ap- 
proximately three times that of an 
item; hence, if account movements 
are multiplied by three and added 
to the number of postings made, the 
resultant “work units” give a fair 
measure of comparison. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates an actual 
situation: 





Book- No. of Moves’ Items Work 
keeper Accts. Units 
A 912 420 1,312 2,572 
B 863 318 1,418 2,372 
Cc 785 372 1,141 2,257 
D 962 438 1,218 2,532 
E 821 391 1,362 2,535 
5 4,343 1,939 6.451 12,268 
Average 869 388 1,290 2,454 


This indicates that the volume of 
work is quite evenly distributed 
among the ledgers and that there is 
no great variation as between the 
average production per day per 
bookkeeper. The lowest is only 14% 
below the highest. 

The question now arises! “Is this 
average production of 2,454 work 
units per day per bookkeeper what 
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ments made if the work turns out to be unevenly distributed. 


By H. N. STRONCK 


Technical Advisor to Banks, 
San Mateo, Calif. 


it should be? To answer this, a 
study is made of single posting op- 
erations in a number of other banks, 
with care taken that the methods 
and basis of measurement are the 
same in these other banks, with the 
following result 


Bank No.of Accts. Moves Items Work 
No. B.Ks. Per B.K. Units 


12 917 458 1,412 2,786 
5 1,046 523. 1,105 2,674 
54% 782 336 1,200 2,208 
6 787 393 953 2,132 
9 1,333 346 930 861,968 
6 658 237. =—«:1,020_~—s:11,731 


A comparison with these results 
indicates that the bookkeeping de- 
partment of the bank under consid- 
eration compared favorably with 
the production of the top rank com- 
pared operations. An interchange of 
this information resulted in a de- 
cided increase in the production of 
Bank No. 6. 

The foregoing method measures 
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How The Production 
Controls Are Applied 


1. The number of units of work 
per day per worker is counted. 


2. Standards are set up for 
each type of work. 


3. The workers are graded 
against the standards. 


4. Management studies the 
grades and makes shifts, installs 
new equipment, or changes tech- 
nique to enable all to reach the 
standards. 


5. Salaries are not cut, but the 
cost is reduced per unit. 


the comparative production of 
bookkeepers and compares it with 
the results of other institutions, but 
it does not compare it with the 
productions of the many other op- 
erations in the bank. In order that 
the production of any one operation 
may be compared with any or all 
others, it is necessary to find a 
“common denominator.” Also, vari- 
ous types of work may be per- 
formed by one group of personnel, 
the time element of each being dif- 
ferent and hence the sum total of 
the numbers of each type of trans- 
action would not be a true measure- 
ment of the time value of the total 
output. 

Let us take, for example, the dif- 
ferent kinds of transactions handled 
in a “mixed” collection and savings 
cage in a small bank with two tell- 
ers in that cage. The kinds of trans- 
actions handled are: 


Official checks and drafts 

Incoming and outgoing collec- 
tions 

Incoming cash item letters 

Savings debits 

Savings credits 


The total number of such trans- 
actions handled in one month was 
2,157 which figure by itself is not 
comparable with anything. A com- 
parison with a previous month’s 
figure would be of but little value, 
for the relationship between vol- 
umes of the different transactions 
change and there is a decided dif- 
ference in the time of handling each 
kind. However, if a time relation- 
ship can be established between the 
different types of transactions then 
a “common denominator” can be 
obtained. 

Time studies revealed that, for 
this particular type of operation 
and the methods employed in the 
handling and recording of the trans- 
action, it required three minutes for 
official checks and drafts, 17 min- 
utes for collection items, 10 min- 
utes for cash item letters, four 
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minutes for a savings debit and 
3.5 minutes for a savings credit. 
Multiplying the number of trans- 
actions by the proper time allow- 
ance, gives “standard time work 
units” produced, as follows: 


No. of 
Items 


Transaction Work 


Units 


Time 
Weight 
Official checks 

and drafts 
Incoming & outgoing 

collections ..... 282 17.0 
Cash item letters 114 10.0 
Savings debit............ 942 4.0 
Savings credits 1,648 3.5 


1,328 3.0 3,984 


4,794 
1,140 
3,768 
5,768 


Total standard minute work units 19,454 


These 19,454 standard minute 
work units were produced by the 
two tellers in a 25-day month; 
hence the work unit production per 
teller per day was 389. The average 
number of hours per day utilized in 
this work was seven, or 420 actual 
minutes of time to produce 389 
standard minutes of work, hence 
this would give an “efficiency 
rating” of 90.3%—which reflects a 
reasonably good performance dur- 
ing that month. There are months 
during the year when the number 
of transactions that pass through 
this cage are greater, with resultant 
“efficiency ratings” of above 100%. 
The combined salaries of the two 
tellers is $325 per month; the result 
is a salary cost of $16.71 per one- 
thousand work units. 


To carry further this type of 


measurement application, let us 
consider the note cage in the same 
bank with the following types and 
number of transactions and the 
time allowances set for it: 


No. of 
Items 
Loans maintained.... 955 
Contracts ....2,104 6,312 
Loans made.............. 190 1,900 
Contracts made........ 153 ‘ 765 
Loan payments 1,011 8,088 
Contract “ _........1,983 7,932 


Transactions Work 


Units 
4,775 


Time 


Total standard minute work units 29,772 

Number of employees 314 

Total salary $465.00 

Work units per employee per day 340 

Salary cost per 1,000 work units $15.60 

This resultant production per 
employee of 340 work units is 
directly comparable with that of 
the collection and savings cage 
operation of 389 and a standard of 
240. It is obvious that this operation 
is “over-manned” by the one-half 
time employee, for if the work is 
performed by three employees, the 
work units per employee per day 
will then be 397 and near a desired 
amount. (the work of this operation 
was re-arranged to make possible 
that condition). 

This type of measurement can 
be applied to all of the bank’s 
operations, including loan making, 
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opening of new accounts, business 
contact and solicitation, etc. There- 
by a work unit total can be ob- 
tained for the institution as a whole. 
Each operation can be compared 
with any other and a trend of work 
volume month after month ob- 
tained. Furthermore, the work units 
produced can be used for cost pur- 
poses. Not only can per-item costs 
be obtained, but the profit and loss 
statement can be made to reflect 
the income and expense items on a 
basis of per one-thousand units of 
work produced. 

Standard time allowances are 
based upon a careful analysis and 
time studies of each operation. The 
time allowance should be set on the 
performance of better than average 
employees, for the standard should 
be attainable but not without very 
good performance. Studies should 
be conducted over an appreciable 


period of time which takes into con- 
sideration “peak day” loads, aver- 
age days and low days. The work 
of employees with known good effi- 
ciency should be timed over a 
period. The number of transactions 
produced during a given time 
period should be divided into the 
time period in minutes to obtain 
the standard minutes per transac- 
tion. If the average time applied 
per day is 420 minutes, then the 
number of transactions multiplied 
by the time allowance should give 
an answer near 420 “standard 
minutes of work units” per day. If 
various different kinds of transac- 
tions are handled by the same em- ° 
ployee under observation, then 
relative “weights” should be esti- 
mated for each; and when applied 
in a test, the final answer should 
again be near the 420 work units 
per seven hour average day over a 
period of a month. 


Employees of lesser ability will 
not be able to produce that number 
but they have a definite objective 
before them and, in time, many of 
them reach the objective. Take the 
case of the bookkeeping department 
heretofore illustrated. Bookkeepers 
“A”, “D” and “E” are good per- 
formers with outputs of 2,572, 
2,532 and 2,535 production items 
average per 420 minutes of applied 
time per day. Their average pro- 
duction is 2,546; hence divided into 
420 would give a standard time 
allowance of approximately 0.17 
minutes per production unit. Then 
bookkeeper “A”, the best performer, 
would produce 437 “standard min- 
ute work units” per day and book- 
keeper “C”, the lowest performer 
with 2,257 production items, 384 
“standard minute work units” per 
day. “A” would have an efficiency 
rating of 104% and “C” of 91%. 


The “standard minute work unit” 
basis is quite flexible in its applica- 
tion. Oftentimes time is applied on 
a kind of work which does not lend 
itself to an item measurement. The 
time applied thereon can be esti- 
mated, translated into minutes and 
“standard minute work units” time 
credited thereon. This then makes it 
possible to give “time credits” for 
all time applied in any department, 
or the institution as a whole. The 
total of such credits for a depart- 
ment, or for the entire institution, 
can be compared with the actual 
total time applied and an over-all 
“efficiency rating’ given each 
month. 

Another method, the objective of 
which is the same as the “standard 
minute work unit” one, selects one 
transaction as the “base” and 
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weighs all other transactions in 
proportion to this. The ‘“weigh- 
ings” are based on time relation- 
ships. This type is illustrated as 
applied to a city branch office 
operation: 


Commercial Books 
Deposits 

Single Items 

Bunched Items 

Return Items 

Com’‘l Accts. Maintained 


15,883 
65,686 
49,144 
2,376 
3,960 


Commercial Bookkeepers Total Work Units 


Savings Books 


Total Dr's. & Cr.’s. 
Svgs. Accts. Maintained 


. 5,246 
8,870 


Savings Bookkeepers Total Work Units 


Clearance 

Total Checks 
Safe Deposit 
No. Accesses 


168,277 


685 
Total Work Units 


from a low of 302 to a high of 432, 
or a difference of 30%. A year later, 
this divergency was only 15%. This 
was accomplished by thorough an- 
alysis, planning and good executive 
direction. In some instances, varia- 


7,942 
32,843 


66,931 


1 5,246 
% 4,435 


9,681 


1/3 56.092 
7 4,795 


258,351 


Standard Work Unit Requirement Per Employee 8,500 
Standard Number of Employees Required for Above Production 30 


Actual Number of Employees 32 
Over-manned by 2 Employees. 


The “standard minute work unit 
method” was developed and applied 
by the author in his studies of the 
operations of banks with a large 
number of branches, both city and 
country. The application is particu- 
larly well adapted to such branch 
office systems, for methods, equip- 
ment and procedures are relatively 
the same in all of those within one 
system. They also offer a wide selec- 
tion of operations and efficient per- 
sonnel for time studies. The appli- 
cation of this method makes it pos- 
sible to obtain a direct comparison 
between the operating effectiveness, 
from a standpoint of production, 
between the various offices. The 
following illustrates such a com- 
parison at the time the first analysis 
was made and one year later, of a 
number of branch offices in one 
group: 


Work Units Per Same— 


Employee 
Per Day 


432 
426 
402 
391 
368 
359 
341 
339 
336 
321 
310 
302 


Branch 


Number One Year 


Later 


441 
431 
427 
399 
401 
382 
397 
388 
385 
402 
396 
375 


ws 
SWONOnPone 


~— 
noe 


Since the objective was “400 per 
employee per day,” the original 
comparison indicated at which 
points an intensive study should be 
made. The variation at first was 
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No. of Items 


18,505 
ssseveeed 9790 
vesee 3,728 
1,865 

.... 1,569 

. 1,600 


Tellers 


Com'l Dep. Rec'd 
Checks cashed ...... 
Svgs. Dep. Rec’d..... 
Svgs. Withdrawals 
Thrift Dr's & Cr's 

O. C. & Drafts....... 
Utility Bills .. 
Collections .......... 

R. E. L. Payments .. 
New R. E. L.’s ......... 
New Accounts .......... 
Def. Con. Py. .............. 
Forgn. Exchge Trans. 
Com’'l Coll. Pyts. ............ 
Com’! Coll. New ........... 
Com’! Coll. Renewals 
Tax Bills Collected....... ‘ 
R. E. L. Maintained 
Com’! Lns. at Branch 
Coll. Lns. at Branch 


Total Tellers Work Units 


tions of as high as 50% were found. 

Moreover, some branches which 
had been considered as good per- 
formers were placed in the lower 
brackets by this analysis, and after 
a study, the causes were found and 
largely remedied. Sometimes, it re- 
quires only a change in the operat- 
ing manager; other times, a rather 
drastic general change. 

Because of differences in equip- 
ment, methods and procedures, time 
allowances equitable in one bank 
may be far from applicable in any 
other. It is possible, however, to 
develop standard time allowances 
based upon the most modern equip- 
ment and best methods; then, effi- 
cient performers timed in the usage 
of such equipment and methods. 
This, then, is an accurate “measur- 
ing device” to test the all-around 
performance of any operation and 
of the institution as a whole, as to 


comparative production effective. 
ness. 

An elaborated method to compare 
production performance and _ its 
trend is one based upon a standard 
cost for each type of transaction. A 
trend comparison of this type which 
indicates results produced is illus- 
trated by the following: 


COMMERCIAL TELLERS 


Standard 
Salary Cost 


$4,172 
3,775 
4,388 
4,418 
4,550 
4,170 
4,150 
3,970 
4,030 
4,221 
3,890 
4,300 


Actual 
Salary Cost 


$4,870 
4,875 
4,860 
4,850 
4,900 
4,600 
4,700 
4,650 
4,500 
4,350 
3,700 
3,650 


Month 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


It will be observed that the ac- 
tual salary cost was substantially 
above the standard until October 


Work Units 


37,010 
19,790 
7,456 
5,595 
392 
8,000 
4,895 
10,140 
912 


Units Total Work Units 


4,440 
1,034 
10,560 
4,660 
1,050 
3,840 
35 

75 

138 
830 


120,852 


when improvements commenced to 
be made. In November and Decem- 
ber, the actual salary cost was be- 
low the standard cost. Highest ac- 
tual salaries of $4,900 per month 
were reduced to $3,650, or a savings 
in cost of $1,250 per month, a re- 
duction of 2544%. (No “cut” in 
salaries was made—it was accom- 
plished by a re-arrangement of the 
work which required less person- 
nel.). 


Up Or Out? 


There is always the possibility 
of a line of business being on the 
up-grade or on the way out. It is, 
therefore, necessary for loan of- 
ficers to learn as much as possible 
about the industry as a whole, as 
well as a lot about the local repre- 
sentative of the industry. 
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LUMBING and heating con- 

tractors in recent years have 

gained a greater appreciation 
of what it takes to operate success- 
fully, certain fundamentals of prof- 
itable progress having been crystal- 
lized by the two-edged competitive 
paradox of having more and more 
rivals from outside the regular 
ranks enter the field, in the face 
of general conditions which have 
tended to restrict public spending. 

From without, the plumbing- 
heating market picture has been 
brought into better focus in the 
eyes of those who sell to contrac- 
tors, and those who issue credit to 
them. They have learned to distin- 
guish between good and poor oper- 
ators from the viewpoint of sound 
business, just as definitely as the ex- 
perienced architect and alert public 
have learned to distinguish between 
them for their integrity and their 
ability to properly design, plan, and 
install a plumbing and _ heating 
system. 

The services of the plumbing and 
heating contractor are employed 
extensively in new construction 
and remodeling activities as well as 
for repair work. The plumbing and 
heating contractor is the most im- 
portant sub-contractor on a new 
building job, having for sale the 
three most important selling fea- 
tures of any house—the bathroom 
fixtures, the kitchen fixtures, and 
the heating system. The labor and 
materials he sells accounts for 
about 17% of the total cost of an 
average new home. 

Approximately 45,000 contractors 
serve as outlets for plumbing and 
heating materials, according to Do- 
mestic Engineering, which esti- 
mates that 75% of the contractors 
do both plumbing and heating; 
15%, heating alone; and 10%, only 
plumbing. 

Plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors are divided into the following 
categories: 

1. Those who are equipped to 
handle and largely specialize in big, 
new contract work, such as large 
office buildings, hotels, factories, 
schools, and so on. 

2. Those who specialize in new 
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38. Plumbing And Heating Contractors 


By NORMAN D. STONE* 








residential contract work. This is 
the intermediate class. 

3. Those of the merchandising 
contracting type, who maintain 
sales and display rooms, and whose 
activities are predominantly along 
merchandising rather than con- 
tracting lines. 


*Based upon conferences with 
Wm. W. Gothard 


Editorial Director, Domestic Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 
C. E. Barrows 


Manager, Chicago Branch, 
The Crane Co. 


Norman J. Radder 
Secretary, Plumbing & Heating 


Industries Bureau, Chicago. 


Guy C. Kiddoo 


Vice President, First National Bank, 
Chicago. 


Henry O'Callaghan 


President, O’Callaghan Bros., Inc., 
Chicago. 


F. A. Meyers 


Credit Department, The Crane Co., 
Chicago. 









4. Those who do mainly repair 
work, and little selling, generally 
called “jobbing contractors.” 

Of course, many of the same 
fundamentals that constitute a good 
credit risk in any business are also 
applicable to a plumbing and heat- 
ing contractor’s credit risk, but just 
as there are tricks to every trade,- 
and unusual factors operative in 
certain industries, so we find many 
important considerations entering 
into plumbing and heating contrac- 
tors’ credits. 

Accordingly, let us see what 
general standards the plumbing and 
heating contractor must measure 
up to if he is to meet successfully 
the hazards of his business. 

“First, of course, he must have 
integrity,” says Vice President Guy 
C. Kiddoo of the First National 
Bank of Chicago. “This is an old 
chestnut in any credit relationship, 
but it is especially important in 
contracting where, at best, it is 
difficult for the bank officer to 
follow closely the changing for- 
tunes of his contractor customer. 
There should be nothing but com- 
plete frankness and honesty when 
a contractor talks to his banker. 

“Ability is also essential—ability 
based not only upon native re- 
sourcefulness and capacity, but 
demonstrated through experience. 
This ability must exist in the spe- 
cial field of contracting in which 
the operations are conducted.” 

One who specializes in new resi- 
dential contracting work is not 
equipped, ordinarily, to handle 
large-scale operations. Thus, we 
have seen many jobs go wrong, 
simply because a man undertook 
a branch of work with which he 
was not entirely familiar. Inex- 
perience has been known to result 
in disaster. Indeed, a single con- 
tract which goes wrong may wipe 
out the entire capital of a con- 
tractor. Hence, the successful oper- 
ator makes it a practice to accept 
work only in those lines in which 
he has adequate experience. 

Similarly, bad judgment or mis- 
takes in cost estimating quickly 
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bring trouble. Preparing a bid re- 
quires care and a thorough knowl- 
edge of costs. Fluctuations in ma- 
terial prices may greatly affect the 
final profit or loss. Quantities must 
be carefully estimated and due 
allowance made for contingencies, 
particularly if the contractor is 
entering a new territory. 

“The practice of keeping a com- 
plete cost record of every job along 
with the original estimate, is an 
absolute requisite to profitable 
operation,” points out C. E. Bar- 
rows, manager, Chicago branch of 
the Crane Co. ‘The successful con- 
tractor is the one who has kept an 
accurate cost record of every job 
he has ever undertaken. and knows 


money on it.” 


accurate cost 





POLICIES 


1. Work is to be accepted only in those lines in 
which the contractor has had adequate experience. 


2. Extreme care is to be taken in preparing a bid, 
with quantities of materials being painstakingly 
estimated, and due allowance being made for con- 
tingencies. 


3. A complete cost record is to be kept of every 
job and filed with the original estimate. 


4. Equipment and tools are to be kept in first 
class working order at all times, and worn-out or 
obsolete apparatus are to be replaced with new 
as needed. 


5. The financial condition is to be kept liquid. 


6. Labor (including labor leaders) is to be dealt 
with judiciously and co-operation from other trades 
and sub-contractors is to be secured on every job. 


7. Operations on each job are to be closely 
supervised. 


8. Concise, readily understandable financial re- 
ports are to be regularly prepared. 


9. Extreme caution is to be observed in under- 
taking any work on a credit basis. 


10. Hard-hitting, up-to-the-minute merchandising 
methods are to be regarded as an essential. 


11. The preparation and continuation of aggres- 
sive sales promotion and advertising drives are to 
be considered ‘must’ policies. 


12. The advantages of good work are to be pub- 
licized to the fullest, as are also the facts on disasters 
which occur as a result of handyman tinkering with 
plumbing and heating installations. 


13. The contractor is to confine his operations to 
his own legitimate territory. 


14. Only fully trained employees are to be hired. 
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whether or not he has made or lost 


Cost accounting must take every 
item of cost into consideration, and 
bids must include both cost and 
adequate profits. The lack of an 
accounting system 
may cause a contractor to sell a 
large part of his services at a loss, 
or at a figure on which there is a 
too-small margin of profit. 

Since the nature of the business 
is such that the contractor must 
spend his money for labor and ma- 
terials in advance of his ability to 
get money on the job, he finds that 
it pays to devote much attention to 
the proper ordering and releasing 
of materials. He is a buyer of mer- 


Success Policies Of Plumbing And Heating Contractors And Hazards They Avoid 


chandise, with all that this entails 
in the way of financing, credit, and 
storage. This problem is compli- 
cated by the fact that there are 
thousands of separate plumbing 
and heating items and, in addition, 
tools, trucks, and equipment to be 
considered. For this reason, the 
contractor must be an able buyer 
and keep a close watch on his 
needs, especiallly his tools and 
equipment. Using worn-out or 
obsolete apparatus will result in 
unprofitable operation. Consequent- 
ly, he finds it advisable to keep an 
ever vigilant eye on the replace- 
ment value of his materials, and to 
make it a “must” policy to keep 
his equipment and tools in first 






HAZARDS 


1. The job may go wrong when one undertakes 
a branch of work with which he is not entirely 
familiar. 


2. One mistake may wipe out the whole amount 
of the contractor's estimated profit. 

3. The lack of an accurate cost accounting sys- 
tem may cause a contractor to sell a large part of 
his services at a loss, or at a figure on which there 
is a too-small margin of profit. 


4. Using inefficient, worn-out or obsolete appara- 
tus will result in unprofitable operation. 

5. Insufficient ready capital may cause exces- 
sive expense, may restrict operations, or make it 
very difficult to cope with unexpected contin- 
gencies. 

6. A price at which one contractor will show a 
profit will show a loss for a less skillful operator 
who doesn't have the ability to efficiently organize, 


supervise, and direct the economical performance of 
the work. 


7. Without adequate supervision, faulty work- 
manship might result, and there will be a waste 
of time and materials. 


8. Without the aid of complete financial records, 
the operator is “floundering around in the dark.” 

9. Careless credit granting and inefficient fol- 
low-up methods tie up too much capital. 

10. Haphazard, antiquated merchandising meth- 
ods result in failure to create new customers. 

11. Failure to employ aggressive tactics may re- 
sult in inability to make the public receptive to the 
benefits which the contractor has to offer in im- 


provements, in sanitation, comfort, and conveni- 
ence. 


12. Failure to employ an aggressive publicity 
program may result in the loss of old customers to 
unscrupulous competitors. 


13. Antagonism of labor leaders to outside con- 
tractors may cause unprofitable operations. 


14. The contractor tends to lose prestige and cus- 
tomers when his workers aren't capable of doing 
jobs according to plans and specifications. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 
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grade working order at all times, 
and to replace worn-out or obsolete 
apparatus with new types as 
needed. 

Adequate working capital is a 
prime necessity. No ironclad figure 
can be arbitrarily set up, since it is 
difficult to estimate what consti- 
tutes an adequate or inadequate 
capital in the contracting business. 
The amount depends largely on the 
volume of business the operator 
wants to do, or conversely one must 
be willing to restrict his volume of 
work to a reasonable ratio to capi- 
tal. The firm and friendly counsel 
of the banker will come into play 
here, explains Mr. Kiddoo. 

What this ratio should be de- 
pends upon a number of factors: 
the type of work and hazards in- 
herent in it, the percentage of the 
contract price that will be retained 
until the job is fully completed, and 
the frequency of payments received 
as the work progresses. ‘“‘Gener- 
ally,” asserts Mr. Kiddoo, “there 
should be a cushion of current 
working capital equal to 15% or 
20% of the total amount of work 
undertaken.” 

One assumes that a contractor 
should have his equipment and 
tools paid for, as well as having a 
working capital somewhat com- 
mensurate with the volume of busi- 
ness he is undertaking. There are 
exceptions in which the loan officer 
might safely loan a customer who is 
buying equipment and paying for it 
out of his job, on a deferred pay- 
ment plan, but these constitute un- 
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usual risks. Oftentimes, a contrac- 
tor charges off his equipment 
against his job, but this is obviously 
possible only on larger contracts. 

Many bankers find it advantage- 
ous to make it a policy to secure a 
cleanup each month on their con- 
tractors’ loans. And, although their 
own ledgers may not indicate that 
loans are paid in full, they work 
out, for their own benefit, a theo- 
retical cleanup, or ascertain the 
reasons why they do not get it. If 
the contractor is paid monthly, he 
should receive each month an 
amount sufficient to repay the ad- 
vances made him in the previous 
month for labor, materials, and 
other expenses. He may then bor- 
row to take care of the new month’s 
operations. 

“It is important that a contractor 
keep his condition liquid at all 
times,” asserts F. A. Meyers, credit 
department, the Crane Co. “Insuf- 
ficient ready capital may restrict 
operations, or make it very difficult 
to cope with unexpected contin- 
gencies. Hence, the contractor is 
expected to pay his bills on the 
tenth of the month, so that he can 
keep his condition liquid and take 
advantage of cash discounts. When 
an operator can avail himself of 
discounts, the banker can feel rea- 
sonably sure that he has his affairs 
well in hand.” 

“To be deserving of credit,” Mr. 
Meyers goes on to say, “a contrac- 
tor must live within his bounds. It 
is a definite hazard for a contractor 
to do too large a business, and be- 


come a veritable giant overnight. 
One mistake or the happening of 
the unexpected can break this type 
of operator.” 

The margin of profit is to be 
based largely upon the risks in- 
volved. When the risks are not un- 
usual, 10% gross, after including 
direct cost and field overhead, is 


, the absolute minimum for safety. 


However, there are many types of 
work on which the contractor is 
entitled to a protection in excess of 
10%. It is the business of loan 
officers to see that their borrowers 
do not take contracts on too-small 
margins. The practice of indulging 
in “profitless prosperity” is more 
than likely to jeopardize one’s 
financial standing. ; ; 

“Success or failure on a plumbing 
or heating contract depends greatly 
upon the ability to efficiently or- 
ganize, supervise, and direct the 
economical performance of the 
work,” points out Vice President 
Kiddoo. “The contractor must be 
able to handle labor and to deal 
with and obtain co-operation from 
other trades and sub-contractors. 
A price at which one contractor 
will show a profit may show:a loss 
for a less skillful operator.” 

Taking work beyond the capacity 
of one’s organization is a dangerous 
practice, due to the fact that the 
nature of the business is such that 
it must be closely watched by some 
responsible person. The contractor 
is primarily an installer. While he 
may not put in plumbing and heat- 
ing equipment with his own hands, 
still he must be able to supervise 
the men who do. Otherwise, labor 
expenses will rise beyond ordinary 
levels. 

“The mastery of merely the 
technical side of plumbing and 
heating in this age is an achieve- 








ment in itself,” explains Wm. W. 
Gothard, editorial director, Domes- 
tic Engineering Co. “In large build- 
ings, the planning of plumbing 
and heating installations requires 
engineering ability of a high order 
and a thorough knowledge of 
products and materials. Even in 
simpler installations, an under- 
standing of hydraulics, siphonage, 
expansion and contraction, and cir- 
culation are required. Hence, with- 
out adequate supervision faulty 
workmanship might result, and 
there will be a waste of time and 
materials.” 

Careful selection of employees is 
another cardinal policy in the pro- 
gram of the successful contractor. 
If his workers aren’t capable of do- 
ing jobs according to plans and 
specifications, he loses prestige and 
customers. 

“The alert contractor hires em- 
ployees who are fully trained and 
can do the type of work in which 
he specializes,” states Peter M. 
Munn, secretary, Plumbing Con- 
tractors Association. “Otherwise, 
costs mount and profits diminish.” 

It is not profitable as a rule for a 
contractor to go out of his so-called 
territory of operations, for the costs 
of labor may vary greatly in dif- 
ferent localities. A contractor tak- 
ing work away from home in 
another territory, protected by po- 
litical and labor setups, may find 
that labor conditions change very 
materially on his arrival. Offhand, 
the cost of labor seems a simple 
matter on which to get reliable in- 
formation, but experience has 
shown that this is not as simple as 
it appears to be. Therefore, it’s 
generally best for a contractor to 
stay in his own backyard. 


Past experience also has demon- 
strated that concise, readily under- 
standable reports are essential to 
the successful operation of a con- 
tracting establishment. 


“If the accounting function is 
neglected,” says Henry O’Callaghan, 
president, O’Callaghan Bros., Inc., 
“it is a distinct liability to all func- 
tions of one’s business. If fostered, it 
becomes an invaluable asset. There- 
fore, it is advantageous for a con- 
tractor to keep a cost record of 
every job, and have his books 
audited at least once a year.” 


Mr. O’Callaghan points out that 
through his efficient bookkeeping 
system, he knows at all times the 
financial condition of his business, 
and just where he stands. “With- 
out the aid of my financial records, 
it would be like floundering around 
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Protection Given A Plumbing And Heating Contractor 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any plumbing and heating contractors will require all of these coverages 


This 


list should be the basis for a study of the borrower's premises by an experienced insurance man, who will 


then recommend the insurance needed. 


and need not be separate policies. 





Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, 





Name Of Insurance | 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 





Automatic builder’s risk 


Automobile 
non-ownership 


Automobile public 
liability and property 
damage 


Bid bond 


Business accident 


Business life 


Contractor’s contingent 
liability 


Contractor’s equipment 
floater 


Contractual liability 
Fidelity bond 
Forgery bond 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 


License bond 
Maintenance bond 


Malicious damage 


Manufacturers and 
contractors property 
damage 


Manufacturers and 
contractors public 
liability 

Messenger robbery 


Paymaster robbery 


Performance bond 
Permit bond 
Personal accident 


Personal life 
Safe burglary 


Steam boiler 


Teams liability and 
property damage 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Damage to a building under construction, the contractor's equipment 

and his supplies, caused by fire and other named hazards. The 

amount payable in case of a loss is automatically increased each 
| month as the contractor reports the increased value of the insured 
| property 


| Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
| by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured 


| The automobile of the insured causing injury or death, or damage to 
| the property of others. 


The named contractor failing to meet all the requirements of the 
| contract (if his bid is accepted) on which he is bidding 
| An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
| business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
| dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death 
| Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
| & personal beneficiary.) 
RRs ws 





| Injuries or death suffered by someone not the employee of the con- 
| tractor, and held to have been the result of the process of construction 
work carried on by or for the insured. 


Named equipment being damaged or destroyed by fire, lightning, or 
transportation hazards (and other named hazards) wherever it may 
be in the United States or Canada. 








Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable 


| The dishonesty of employees or debtors of the insured 


Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to illegally obtain money or other property. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 





Forcible possession of personal property being taken within the 
| premises of the insured. 





Infringement of a license issued to the insured. 
The named construction work failing to remain in a stated condition 
for a certain length of time. 








Vandalism or willful physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 





Damage to the property of others on the premises of the insured 
except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, or the 
bursting of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator 





The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of all 
legal and first aid expense). 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or 
an attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 





Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 





The named construction work not being completed by a stated time 
Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 
An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, to a personal 
beneficiary, rather than to a business (which would be business accident 
insurance). 








Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 
instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 


Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 








An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 
injury occurs. 








Claims for bodily injury or death, or for damage to the property of 
others, resulting from the operation of wagons, equipment, and draft 
animals described in the policy. 





Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others, 
caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured 








Workmen’s compensation 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen's compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 








in the dark,” he says. 
bookkeeping supplies th 
ment with a knowledge 


“Efficient portant factors of the business, and 
e manage-_ tends to eliminate guesswork and 
of the im- __hit-and-miss tactics.” 
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Of course, it goes without saying 
that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a set of books which merely 
shows that they are in balance at 
the end of the month, and a book- 
keeping system from which a con- 
tra:tor can see at any time the 
exact condition of his business. A 
satisfactory, workable bookkeep- 
ing system shows the following: 
What is owned; what is owed; what 
the business is worth; what profit 
has been made; and how the profit 
was made. Any contractor who has 
that information at his command 
has made a long step away from 
being managed by his business, and 
an equally long step toward the 
goal of precise, true business man- 
agement. 

To the bank, the two most im- 
portant financial reports are the 
balance sheet and the statement of 
operations. The former serves the 
very important purpose of forming 
the basis of credit. The latter, on 
the other hand, reveals why a profit 
was made, or why a loss was sus- 
tained. 

It is to the loan officer’s advan- 
tage to find out whether the state- 
ment reflects anticipated profits, or 
whether the estimated profits are 
shown as the work progresses. Or, 
more conservatively, are profit and 
loss set up only when the job is 
fully completed? 

“To be sure that the statement 
and operating figures are complete 
and accurate, the loan officer may 
want an audit report of a certified 
public accountant, or perhaps the 
banker or his own auditor may 
need to check the customer’s books 
and accounts,” asserts Vice Presi- 
dent Kiddoo of the First National 
Bank. 


A sound credit and collection 
policy is of utmost importance, for 
careless credit granting and hap- 
hazard follow-up methods tie up 
too much capital. 


“The contractor must be ex- 
tremely cautious in undertaking 
any work on a credit basis, and 
thoroughly satisfied that the people 
from whom he takes work and for 
whom he takes contracts are good 
credit risks,” asserts F. A. Meyers, 
credit department, the Crane Co. 
“Being assured of that, it neces- 
sarily follows that his requests for 
payment on contracts and billing 
on jobs are accepted and paid for 
on his regular or contract terms.” 

Hard-hitting, up - to-the-minute 
merchandising methods are a 
requisite to successful operation. 
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Haphazard, antiquated methods re- 
sult in failure to develop new cus- 
tomers. The contractor must sell 
his products and services, and is 
dependent upon the consuming 
public for his prosperity. This 
factor not only requires salesman- 
ship, but merchandising, publi- 
cizing, displaying, advertising, and 
collecting abilities as well. Since 
the contractor is generally his own 
best salesman, he must be able to 
deal intimately with the public, 


and to obtain the public’s confi- 
dence. Otherwise, he is overlooking 


an important opportunity, and will 
not realize on his potential sales 
volume. 


“Contractor-dealers have ab- 
sorbed the basic principles of mer- 
chandising to such an extent,” says 
Editorial Director Gothard of Do- 
mestic Engineering Co. “that, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, they 
develop prospects and make actual 
sales at every opportunity. 

“For example, when a contrac- 
tor-dealer furnishes his journey- 
man with modern and completely 
equipped facilities so that repair 
and installation work may be car- 
ried on with maximum speed and 
minimum effort he, in effect, re- 
duces Mrs. Jones’ sales resistance 
and her ability to say ‘No’ to the 
purchase of needed or desired prod- 
ucts of our industry. 

“When the _ contractor - dealer 
supplies his employees with clean 
uniforms and trains them in the 
most approved methods of cleanli- 
ness and neatness while working in 
Mrs. Jones’ home, this is merely a 
way of making it easy for Mrs. 
Jones to call immediately when she 
learns that a certain plumbing or 
heating repair or improvement is 
needed or would be desirable. 


“Merchandising of plumbing and 
heating products goes beyond these 
accepted practices. Merchandising 
includes the policy of keeping 
abreast of the latest developments 
in sanitation and comfort made 
available through the technical ad- 
vancements of our industry, and in 
passing these advancements along 
quickly and completely to Mrs. 
Jones for her benefit. 

“The products of our industry 
are so vital to the well-being and 
satisfaction of the public that a dis- 
tinct service is rendered when they 
are brought to the attention of Mrs. 
Jones. In short, our industry not 
only is charged with the duty of 
developing improvements for the. 
furtherance of sanitation and com- 
fort, but its responsibility continues 
until those modern conveniences 
are in service and working for as 
large a portion of the American 
public as possible.” 

That contractor-dealers are ful- 
filling this function has been dem- 
onstrated in connection with FHA 
remodeling. Over 31% of all money 
spent for the modernization and the 
repair of homes, generated through 
FHA, program, went for the pur- 
chase of plumbing and _ heating 
products and service. 

A basic principle underlying the 
merchandising activities of plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, which 
has been observed in a wide va- 
riety of individual cases, is found 
in the contractor’s continuance of. 
operation. Repeat calls and cus- 
tomer satisfaction form the life of 
this business and all merchandis- 
ing activities originate from this. 

The alert contractor finds that an 
aggressive publicity program can 
be employed to good advantage to 
increase sales and focus the public’s 
attention on the benefits to be de- 
rived from good plumbing and 
heating installations. Indeed, it is 
almost an essential, due to the fact 
that: 

1. The natural tendency of the 
ordinary housewife is to let her 
plumbing and heating alone if the 
system seems to work. 

2. The general public isn’t aware 
of the fact that poor plumbing and 
heating facilities constitute a defi- 
nite health hazard. 

The alert contractor knows that 
to retain old customers and develop 
new ones, he cannot afford to neg- 
lect his duty to publicize to the 
fullest the advantages of good work, 
and the facts on troubles which 
occur as a result of handyman 


(Continued on page 516) 
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HILE a// banks have for years 
anticipated the need fora shorter 
work week, simpler bookkeeping, 
lower operating costs—thousands of 
well-managed banks, large and small, 
have already effected all three of these 
objectives by installing the Recordak 
Photographic System of Single Posting. 
As every banker knows, under the 
old dual posting system, the posting 
of ledger records takes at least half 
the bookkeeper’s time. But install the 
Recordak Photographic System of Sin- 
gle Posting, and you eliminate the post- 
ing of ledgers separately from statements 
...and the bookkeepers finish their 
work well within the 40-hour week. 
That, however, is just the beginning 
of the job that Recordak does for the 
Bookkeeping Department... 
It provides indisputable proof of ac- 
curacy; each individual entry on a cus- 


tomer’s account is backed by a photo- 
graph of the item creating the entry. It 
reduces machine equipment require- 
ments up to 40%, and operating time 
by as much as 35%—an entire ledger 
record of 700 accounts for a full month 
is created by photography in 15 min- 
utes. Stationery costs drop 50%. Stor- 
age space required is reduced by 98%. 

And, in addition, these Recordak- 
equipped banks have achieved an ac- 
curacy and safety never before possible. 
Their records are now photographic 
records retained in tamper-proof, ex- 
traction-proof, and substitution-proof 
security on Recordak Safety Film. 

Recordak Systems require no capital 
outlay; Recordak is rented, not sold. 
For information, write Recordak Cor- 
poration, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Bank Model Recordak. Rental $25 per month. Reversible Recordak. Rental $30 per month. 
For speeding up the transit operations and for Photographs both sides of checks and larger 
photographing paid checks for the protection bank forms at a single operation— and does 
of banks and depositors. this at lightning speed. 


b 
& 


Commercial Recordak. Rental $30 per month. 
For photographing all bank forms.Widely used 
for the Recordak system of single posting and 
other specialized applications. 


Recordak Junior. Rental $12.50 per month. 

For smaller banks, and special departments of 
large banks (tellers’ cages, safe deposit vaults, 

trust and filing departments, etc.). 


RECORDAK 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Management Policies 
By Industries 


(Continued from page 513) 
tinkering with plumbing and heat- 
ing installations. He impresses upon 
the mind of the consumer the fact 
that it is almost criminally stupid 
in this modern age to install or 
permit the installation of insanitary 
or unprotected plumbing fixtures in 
an insanitary manner. He convinces 
the public that faulty plumbing 
already in operation presents a 
graver problem, for errors in de- 
sign or installation can be detected 
only by reinspection. 
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The industry in general has fol- 
lowed the practice of avoiding the 
use of fear psychology in its mer- 
chandising. “Periodically, how- 
ever,” explains Mr. Gothard, “epi- 
demics and explosions with conse- 
quent loss of property and life re- 
sult from improper installation and 
maintenance of plumbing and heat- 
ing productions. When these dis- 
asters occur, our industry cannot 
idly stand by and fail to inform the 
public on the true causes of the 
disasters. The circumstances must 
be shown in their true light.” 

When the facts concerning such 
tragedies are properly disseminated 


to the public, they serve to empha- 
size that: 

1. Worn-out, outmoded, or un- 
protected plumbing and _ heating 
products can be deadly. 

2. The skilled contractor’s advice 
is needed in the selection and pur- 
chase of plumbing and heating 
products. 

3. Unqualified persons must not 
be permitted to install plumbing 
and heating products, or to tamper 
with them after they have been 
installed. 

The borrowing needs of the 
plumbing and heating contractor 
are spread throughout the year, 
with the peak periods coming in 
the fall and spring months, when 
there is a definite emphasis placed 
upon remodeling activities. Appli- 
cations may be made for bank aid: 
to purchase new equipment; to 
modernize the place of business in 
order to make it look up-to-date; 
to enlarge the establishment; to 
finance advertising and publicity 
campaigns. However, the more fre- 
quent and more important loans are 
those for the purpose of financing 
the progress of a job. Such loans 
are made to enable the contractor 
to meet his payroll and material 
bills, and should be repaid cur- 
rently as amounts are paid to the 
contractor during the course of the 
job. 

“In making a loan, the best se- 
curity that a banker can have is 
the character, capital, and ability of 
the customer,” states Vice Presi- 
dent Kiddoo of the First National 
Bank. “This may be supplemented 
by constant vigilance in keeping in 
touch with the progress of the oper- 
ations. If the banker will visit the 
job being done, he will have a 
better understanding of the con- 
tractor’s problems and will gain 
general impressions as to whether 
the contract is being carried for- 
ward in an orderly and economical 
manner.” 

“Periodical examination of the 
customer’s books and accounts and 
a constant watch over his checks 
and disbursements are important,” 
adds Mr. Kiddoo. “The capable, con- 
scientious contractor will not object 
to this close scrutiny of his affairs, 
for he will realize that his banker 
is attempting to assist him in guard- 
ing against the financial pitfalls 
and hazards of his business. A cus- 
tomer who shows any reluctance to 
make a full disclosure of his affairs, 
or in permitting his banker to have 
access to his books and records, 
probably has something to conceal, 
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and this attitude is a danger signal 
for the bank.” 

On the whole, there is much op- 
portunity for banks to make safe 
loans to plumbing and heating con- 
tractors. The trend on the part of 
these operators is definitely and 
unmistakably toward better busi- 
ness Management standards. More 
advanced methods of operation now 
prevail, and cost accounting sys- 
tems are being followed more 
rigidly than formerly. 

The contractor realizes more than 
ever the necessity for maintaining 
a proper credit standing.’ As a re- 
sult, he has become “financial 
statement conscious.”’ Then too, the 
general public is fast becoming 
“plumbing and heating conscious.” 

“Moreover,” points out Mr. 
Radder of the Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Industries Bureau, “the busi- 
ness is steadily increasing in sta- 
bility as well as making rapid 
strides forward in size and impor- 
tance. With the expansion of power 
lines under federal and private 
auspices the farm market has be- 
come very attractive to the indus- 
try. And the sales of water systems 
to the farmers have _ increased 
300% in the last five years.” 

The complexion of the contract- 
ing branch of the industry has 
changed greatly in the last 15 
years. There was a time when new 
construction, brought about by con- 
tinuing and rapid extension of the 
population, occupied practically the 
entire attention of the contractor. 
However, with the decline of busi- 
ness, starting in 1929, there was a 
corresponding decrease in new con- 
struction which forced attention to 
new possibilities for business and 
profit. The homes which constituted 
the new building market of 1910 to 
1915 became the homes which con- 
stituted an altogether different 
market in 1929, namely a remodel- 
ing market. 

“Remodeling has developed to 
the point where it absorbs about 
70% of our industry’s production,” 
says Editorial Director Gothard of 
Domestic Engineering Co. 

“With this remodeling business, 
and with the coming of the de- 
pression,” adds Mr. Gothard, “still 
another factor entered into the 
plumbing and heating contracting 
business, the net result of which 
gave further impetus to merchan- 
dising. We have reference to the 
fact that when contractors ap- 
proached home owners to remodel 
their plumbing and heating, addi- 
tional improvements involving car- 
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pentry, painting, plastering, and 
other building activities were nec- 
essary. In order to promote the sale 
of plumbing and heating remodel- 
ing jobs, it became increasingly 
necessary for the contractor to mer- 
chandise entire remodeling projects 
wherein he assumed full responsi- 
bility for the finished effect and 
sublet contracts involving the va- 
rious supplementary building oper- 
ations.” 


A.B. A. Convention 


(Continued from paye 502) 


Washington, D. C.; William A. 
Marcus, vice president, American 
Trust Company, San Francisco; 
Earl B. Schwulst, first vice presi- 
dent, The Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York; and William W. Slocum, 
president, The United Savings Bank 
of Detroit. 

“Productive Work Planning” is 
the general topic for the round table 
on operating problems, which will 
be held Wednesday, September 25. 
It will be in charge of E. S. Woolley, 
bank analyst, and Mr. Woolley will 
be assisted by Maurice L. Breiden- 
thal, president, Security National 
Bank, Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Louis W. Bishop, cashier, State- 
Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Va. 

The subjects of research, analysis, 
and budgetary control, bank man- 
agement, and simplification of bank 
operating forms will be featured in 
this round table. 

The round table on consumer 


credit will be held September 26, 
and will be in charge of Kenton R. 
Cravens, vice president, Cleveland 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. He will 
discuss automobile finance. A ques- 
tion and answer panel will be con- 
ducted by Walter B. French, deputy 
manager in charge of the A.B.A. 
Consumer Credit Department. The 
answers to the questions asked by 
Mr. French will be given by Mr. 
Cravens; John H. Lucas, vice presi- 
dent, Peoples- Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh; and George 
A. MacLachlan, vice president, Na- 
tional Bank of LaCrosse, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 

The session of the National Bank 
Division will be addressed by Dr. 
W. Randolph Burgess, vice chair- 
man of the board of the National 
City Bank of New York on the sub- 
ject, “Financing the Defense Pro- 
gram.” Dr. Marcus Nadler, profes- 
sor of finance at New York Univer- 
sity and Melvin Rouff, president of 
the National Bank Division, will 
also deliver addresses. 

William S. Elliott of the State 
Bank Division will conduct the 
meeting of that section, and Wil- 
liam A. McDonnell, executive vice 
president of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and Dr. William A. Irwin, national 
educational director of the A.ILB. 
will also be on the program of the 
State Bank Division. Dr. Irwin’s 
topic will be, “The System of Free 
Enterprise—An Answer to _ its 
Critics.” 

The Savings Division meeting 
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will be in charge of A. George Gil. 
man, president, and it will be ad. 
dressed by Dr. Paul F. Cadman, 
economist of the A.B.A. Also at this 
meeting there will be shown a moy.- 
ing picture produced by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce en- 
titled, “Free Men Make A Nation.” 
A symposium on the _ subject, 
“The Job Ahead For Trust Service”, 
will feature the meeting of the trust 
division. The symposium discussion 
will include Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
director of trust research for the 
Graduate School of Banking; Leon 
M. Little, vice president of the New 
England Trust Company, Boston; 
Robertson Griswold, vice president 
of the Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore; Samuel C. Waugh, ex- 
ecutive vice president and trust 
officer of the First Trust Company, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, and Merrel P. 
Callaway, vice president of the 
Guaranty Trust Co., of New York. 
One of the features of the general 
sessions will be a ceremony in 
honor of U. S. Senator Carter Glass. 
He will be honored for his services 
to American banking. This meeting 
is scheduled for Thursday, Septem- 
ber 26. Addresses will be given by 
Governor Clyde R. Hoey, of North 
Carolina; E. S. Woosley, vice presi- 
dent of the Louisville Trust Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky; and Robert 
M. Hanes, president of the A.B.A. 
At the first general session of the 
convention on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 25, there will be a celebration 
of the 40th anniversary of the A.I.B. 
At this ceremony, Harry R. Smith, 
retiring president, will introduce 
the past national presidents, and 
will conduct the installation of Dr. 
William A. Irwin, who is national 
educational director of the Institute. 
The election of officers will be 
held on Thursday morning, Sep- 
tember 26, and their inauguration 
will follow Thursday evening. 


A Revolving Fund 
(Continued from page 504) 


issues some of which mature each 
year. 

This percentage is just an arbi- 
trary figure and must be changed 
to suit each individual bank. Thus, 
one institution might want 30% of 
the funds in 1941 maturities with 
12% in 1942, 10% in 1943, 8% in 
1944, and 6% in 1945, or a total of 
66% in five year issues, while an- 
other bank might want 40% in 
1941, 5% in 1942, 5% in 1943, 10% 
in 1944, and 15% in 1945, with a 
75% total of bonds maturing within 
five years. These figures will give 
an idea as to what plan an indi- 
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yidual institution can work out to 
meet its own situation. 

The advantages in placing the 
bulk of the bond account into short- 
term issues are: 

1. Of the entire account, 30 to 
40% is kept invested in issues of 
one-year maturity. The funds from 
the sale of bonds maturing in 1941 
are reinvested in 1942 maturity; 
thus, bringing it up to 30 or 40%. 
This gives extreme liquidity. 

2. In investing currently in this 
manner, the bank is investing under 
existing conditions so that if inter- 
est rates should change, the price 
fluctuation of the bulk of the bond 
account would be small because of 
the short maturity and _=§ great 
demand. Thus, ultimately, a bank 
would be buying bonds at a discount 
instead of at a premium and would 
have a portfolio that is automati- 
cally changing to meet current 
conditions. It is not necessary to 
try to guess when interest rates will 
change. 

It is pointed out that by watch- 
ing quality and buying all groups, 
such as groups one to four shown 
below, that an average income 
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of fair proportions could be 
obtained, which is better than 
retaining the cash and having no 
income. 

This plan can be simplified or 
expanded to suit the exact needs of 
your own institution by including 
all types of issues. 
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Corporate Financial Policy 


By Harry G. Guthmann, Professor 
of Finance, Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Commerce, Chicago, 
and Herbert E. Dougall, Assoc. 
Professor of Finance, Northwestern 
University School of Commerce, 
Chicago. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
793 pages, cloth bound, price $5.35. 

This book has been written from 
the management point of view, and 
includes considerable material on 
current practice, which is correl- 
ated at each bank, with underlying 
principles. 

Only by understanding the rea- 
sons which lie behind practice can 
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management decide upon the cor- 
rect course of action under the 
varying conditions of business. 
The book is divided into 30 chap- 
ters, and includes, in addition, a 
bibliography. Some of the interest- 
ing chapter titles are the following: 
The Formation and Control of the 
Corporation; Corporation Stock; 
Corporation Bonds; Factors Deter- 
mining the Form of Capital 
Structure; Financing of Established 
Industrials; Public Utility Finance; 
Railroad Finance; Investment 
Banking; Direct Sale of Securities 
to Employees and Customers; 


Short-Term Financing; Reserves 
and Dividend Policy; Mergers and 
Consolidations; Holding Com- 
panies; Refinancing and Recapital- 
ization; Treatment for Financial 
Failure, such as Compromises and 
Receiverships; Corporate Dissolu- 
tion and Liquidation. 


Even though you don’t believe 
that an unworthy borrower can be 
turned down in such a way as to 
make him a friend of the bank, it 
is worth trying to do it. For if you 
try, you may discover that your 
opinion has been wrong. 
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been overcome and the true Work- 
ing Capital consisting of only Circu- 
lating Assets has been increased. 
Where a definite program of salvag- 
ing Non-Circulating assets has been 
followed, this result would have 
been accomplished. 

(c) If the operations resulted in 
neither a profit nor a loss, drastic 
impairment of Working Capital has 
resulted from the failure of the 
management to retain the element 
of Circulation in its assets, or a 
greatly improved Working Capital 
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condition has resulted from an ac- 
celerated degree of circulation in 
the assets. 

It is therefore evident that 
whether or not a profit has been 
realized depends upon whether or 
not a healthy condition of assets 
has been maintained. 

The answers to the two original 
questions are then as follows: 

1. An operating profit is indica- 
tive of an improved financial con- 
dition only when the CIRCULAT- 
ING assets have been increased. 
When NON-CIRCULATING assets 
increase, the profit earned must be 
minimized to the extent of such in- 
crease. 


2. An operating loss is indicative 
of an unsatisfactory financial con- 
dition if no improvement has been 
realized in the condition of NON- 
CIRCULATING assets. However, it 
is possible to entirely offset the loss 
by transforming NON-CIRCULAT.- 
ING assets to CIRCULATING as- 
sets. 

A wise Credit Executive traces 
profits or losses to the Financial 
Statement. 


Tellers’ Time Saved By Use Of 
Duplicate Deposit Tickets 


Passbooks have been used so long 
in banking that it has been assumed 
that a passbook is necessary in 
order to give the customer a proper 
receipt. 

However, the Ozona National 
Bank, Ozona, Texas, has found that 
customers are just as well satisfied, 
and a great deal of work is saved 
in the bank when a customer is 
given a duplicate deposit slip in- 
stead of an entry in a passbook. 
Furthermore, the customer makes 
out the deposit ticket, including the 
duplicate. All the teller need do 
when the deposit is brought to the 
window, is to glance at the items 
to be sure that they correspond 
with the entries on the deposit 
ticket. He then stamps the duplicate 
ticket and hands it back to the cus- 
tomer. 

These tickets are printed in the 
same form as the sales books used 
by stores. A carbon is fastened to 
the top of the book, and after a pair 
of deposit tickets has been torn out, 
this carbon is placed between the 
next pair. 

The original ticket is printed in 
black, the duplicate in red. The 
original has the word “original” 
printed on the bottom, and the red 
copy has the word “duplicate” 
printed on it. 

Furthermore, the tickets are 
numbered so that when the cus- 
tomer has properly written his 
name and the date on the top of the 
ticket, the identification on any de- 
posit is easy and definite. 

Should any mistake be found on 
the ticket, the customer knows that 
he is the one who made the mistake, 
so there is never any argument pos- 
sible. 

The currency and silver are listed 
on separate lines, and the teller, 
upon receiving the deposit, counts 
the currency and the silver. How- 
ever, he does not attempt to prove 
the checks; he merely makes sure 
that the number listed is with the 
ticket. 
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Labor Relations Are Not Revealed 
By Financial Statements 


A manufacturer of a small item, 
which required a great deal of hand 
work, was borrowing from a mid- 
western bank, giving accounts re- 
ceivable as security. 

The business had been going 
along well! and all obligations had 
been promptly met. However, the 
manufacturer did not have a busi- 
ness which warranted an: open line 
of credit. Neither did his financial 
statement reveal a situation which 
was developing to the detriment of 
the business, and eventually to the 
detriment of the bank. 


The situation had to do with em- 
ployees, who belonged to no union, 
and who appeared to be quite well 
satisfied with their treatment. 
However, an aggressive union 
worked its way into the busi- 
ness, and caused a strike just at 
the time when the factory was 
working on extensive Christmas 
orders. 

The collections for these orders 
were necessary in order to pay the 
bank loan. Of course, the bank 
knew nothing about the developing 
situation. In fact, it appeared that 
the manufacturer himself had ig- 
nored the signs which pointed to 
labor trouble. 


The bank had depended upon the 
financial statement, and had not 
sent an officer to visit the plant 
and to interview employees and 
officers in order to discover the 
situation. 


The experience caused a loss 
which was important to the bank, 
and it practically ruined the manu- 
facturing business, because the 
manufacturer not only lost the in- 
come from the orders it had in 
hand, but also lost many customers, 
because the orders could not be 
filled. 


This is a short story which illus- 
trates the increasing necessity for 
loan officers going beyond the 
financial statement. Not only are 
their labor relations which may 
become a serious handicap to the 
borrower, and which may result in 
a loss to the bank, but there are 
other situations such as a neglect 
of sales promotion, a change in 
management, and so on. 

It has been customary, of course, 
to depend upon the financial state- 
ment to indicate the credit rating 
which a borrower deserves. But 
financial statements do not reveal 
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labor relations. They do not show 
the developing decline in public 
acceptance, except as this may be 
revealed in total -business. 

Financial statements give a 
measurement of past management, 
not of future management, and 
future management is what the 
bank must depend upon for its 
security. 


Department Analysis 


A banker who had been telling 
his friends that his no-minimum 
balance checking accounts were 
making the bank a nice income, 
was surprised when his accounting 
department gave him an analysis 
of the cost compared with income, 
to discover that the only way to 
know whether a department is suc- 
cessful or not, is to get an account- 
ing analysis. 


Accuracy is a matter of concen- 
tration. 
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Sales Finance Companies And 
Their Credit Practices 


By Wilber C. Plummer and Ralph 
A. Young. 
No. 2 in the Financial Research 
Program. Published by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 300 
pages, cloth bound, price $3.00. 
This is a factual presentation of 
the installment finance business as 
conducted over a period of years by 
the Specialty Finance Company. 
However, it includes discussions 
of the new competition brought 
about by financing done at com- 
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mercial banks, direct financing by 
dealers, and others. 

The book explains why the 
finance business has been so lucra- 
tive, and also so safe. It explains 
why finance companies operating 
nationally make a larger percent- 
age of profit than those operating 
locally. 

“Since its beginning, the business 
of installment financing has been a 
highly profitable one,” says this re- 
port, “with a very low rate of 
failure among the companies en- 
gaged in it. In 1937 the net profit 
of a representative group of sales 
finance companies was about 4% of 


total assets, slightly higher for the 
nationals, slightly lower for the 
locals. 

“In relation to owners’ invested 
capital, it amounted to 19% for the 
nationals, nearly 15% for the re- 
gionals, and 14% for the locals, the 
variation being due largely to dif- 
ferences in the capital structures 
of the three types of companies. 

“But in a consideration of the 
profitability of an entire business, 
profits are properly computed in 
percent of total capital employed, 
including borrowed funds. On this 
basis, Federal Trade Commission 
data indicate that in 1937 average 
net profit was 7.9% for the inde- 
pendent sales finance companies 
(regionals and locals) 6.5% for 
those that were factory-preferred, 
and 5.6 for the one under factory 
control. 


“In the sales finance business, 
competition takes forms quite dif- 
ferent from what might be expected 
if the transaction were effected 
directly between finance company 
and purchaser, with no other inter- 
ests to be satisfied. In fact, it is not 
primarily the consumer who has 
led the finance companies to com- 
pete with one another in regard to 
such matters as charges, which are 
presumably of paramount concern 
to the consumer. 


“As a rule, the latter is mainly 
interested in acquiring immediate 
possession of the commodity he is 
purchasing, and is ignorant of other, 
possibly more advantageous, credit 
arrangements, or even indifferent 
to credit possibilities other than 
those conveniently presented to 
him. 

“Moreover, even if by shopping 
around, he could find a finance 
charge, say, 15 or 20% less than 
the one offered him, he is likely, 
especially if he is not among the 
lowest income groups, to feel that 
his total investment is already so 
large that the resultant few dol- 
lars’ saving is not worth the effort. 
Such factors as these undoubtedly 
reduce the incentive of sales finance 
companies to engage in rate com- 
petition. 

“Dealers, however, have to com- 
pete strongly for consumers’ busi- 
ness. In the automobile field the 
lack of standardization in the value 
of used cars is a special cause of 
retail competition, and not infre- 
quently the dealer must make an 
unwise over-allowance on a trade- 
in if he hopes to keep his customers. 
And he may have to allow a smaller 
down payment or a longer contract 
that he feels to be justified.” 
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Latin America—Credit, Economic, 
And Exchange Conditions 


Prepared by Harry Salinger, Vice 
President, First National Bank, 
Chicago. 

Published by the Foreign Banking 
Department of The First National 
Bank, Chicago. Distribution free 
to banks. 

Because of our increased interest 
in business transactions between 
firms in the United States, and those 
located in South America, this 53- 
page publication is particularly 
timely. 

Each separate governniental unit 
is given a standardized considera- 
tion of facts needed by exporters 
and importers. A number of islands 
are given separate treatment be- 
cause they are separate entities. 

We ordinarily hear very little, if 
anything, about the island of Gren- 
ada, yet it has 88,000 population on 
its 133 square miles of land. There 
is a density of 663 persons per 
square mile. The unit of exchange 
is the British West Indian dollar, 
which, on July 1, 1940, was worth 
$.805 in American money. This 
fluctuates with the English pound 
sterling. 

The principal imports are food- 
stuffs, wearing apparel, petroleum 
products, and cloth piece goods. 
Total imports in 1937 were 370,969 
pounds sterling, of which 10.5% 
came from the United States. 

The principal exports are cocoa, 
nutmegs, mace, raw cotton, lime oil, 
cotton seed, and bananas. Total ex- 
ports in 1937 were 400,777 pounds 
sterling, of which 24% went to the 
United States. 

There are certain exchange and 
trade restrictions which are out- 
lined in this book. The industrial 
activities of the island are confined 
almost entirely to agriculture, al- 
though a modern sugar factory was 
recently erected. 

The government finances are 
given, and under the heading of 
“economic conditions,” it is stated 
that the effects of the war have been 
felt adversely by business in gen- 
eral, but information from the is- 
land is meager, making it difficult 
to determine the degree to which it 
has been affected. Internally, credits 
are restricted and collections are 
normal. 


You Don’t Have To Be Rich 


By Allan Herrick 
Published by D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York. 235 pages, cloth 
bound, price $1.75. 

In the course of a world-wide 
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your customers value so highly. Your inquiry is invited. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


experience, Mr. Herrick has been a 
banker in Denver and in Boston. 
He has studied the activities of 
young people, and out of the ex- 
perience thus gathered, tempered 
by his own activities, he has writ- 
ten this book. 

The book appears to have been 
written for young people. As a 
matter of fact, it begins with a 
chapter entitled, “Earning Your 
Way In High School.” 

The next chapter is entitled, 
“College On A Shoestring.” Other 
chapter titles are: “Job Hunting 
On Small Capital’; “Growing Up 
With The Firm”; “Parlor Tricks 


With A Household Budget’; “Wise 
Investment Of Small Sums”; “Pay- 
ing The Doctor’s Bill”; “Insurance 
For The Salaried Man”; “Borrow- 
ing From Peter To Pay Paul”; 
“Safeguarding The Small Estate.” 

In the chapter entitled, “Borrow- 
ing From Peter To Pay Paul,” the 
author discusses the feasibility of 
borrowing from banks to pay ac- 
cumulated debts. 

The book is worth reading, and 
many bankers may find that, after 
reading it themselves, they will 
wish to use it to help educate cer- 
tain customers, either by quoting 
from it, or by loaning the book. 
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Not Be Inherited 


While the results of management 
ability show up in the financial 
statement of a borrower, these re- 
sults often do not appear until 
some time after the management 
policies which brought them about 
were put into effect. 

It is natural that a bank loan 
officer, as well as the directors, 
should assume that a company that 
has been well-managed for years, 
will continue to be managed in the 
same way. But this doesn’t always 
happen. 

A great many businesses are 
started by a man who has vision 
and ambition, and who made a 
great success because of his system 
of management. But, although he 
may have established policies which 
are supposed to be maintained more 
or less forever, there is no assur- 
ance that those who inherit his job, 
will also inherit his management 
ability. 

Companies which have grown to 
be large and successful, because of 
the foresight and ability of a 
father, often deteriorate and some- 
times entirely fail in the lifetime 
of that father’s son, because the 
son did not inherit the father’s 
ability. 

We know, because of our recog- 
nition of rapidly changing condi- 
tions, that even the basic policies 
of a business may have to be 
changed as _ conditions change. 





Successful Management May 


Therefore, the policies established 
by a father need not be continued 
unchanged by the son. In fact, that 
may be the very worst thing to do. 
Sometimes, the business fails be- 
cause “the old man” will not agree 
to the adjustment of policies made 
necessary by changing conditions 
which his son sees, but which he 
cannot understand. 

We, therefore, refer to manage- 
ment ability rather than manage- 
ment policies, because a person who 
possesses ability will understand 
when policies need to be reinter- 
preted or rephrased. 

Management ability recognizes 
changing conditions; sees them, in 
fact, before the changes occur. 

Management ability studies past 
performance to evaluate past poli- 
cies, but looks into the future and 
makes plans according to current 
demands and trends. 

A certain man built a fortune as 
a magazine publisher. He died 
when his only son was 23 years 
old. He had the son in the business 
as vice president for three years, 
but the son did not have the 
father’s vision. He could think only 
in terms of routine as he had 
learned it under his father’s tute- 
lage. The father had not trans- 
mitted his vision. The son could not 
see beyond the current year. He 
could not understand why circula- 
tion fell off, even though policies 
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complete banking facilities for prompt and 
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had not been changed. He could 
not realize that his readers had 
lost their taste for certain types of 
reading matter, and wanted some. 
thing that was being provided by 
other publishers. He could not re- 
alize that readers change, due to 
the fact that old ones die off and 
new ones come on to take their 
places. 

The business immediately started 
to go down after the father’s death. 
The son had all of the advantage 
of the momentum built up by his 
father, but he did not inherit his 
father’s management ability. 

In this particular case, no bank 
lost because of the son’s lack of 
ability, but that was only because 
the father had set aside a surplus 
sufficient to carry through a lean 
period, during which the bank 
officers saw the business going 
down and down. Consequently, 
when a loan was asked for, after 
the surplus had been used, the 
bank officers had been properly 
warned and loaned only on the 
basis of readily salable securities. 

Management ability may not be 
inherited by a son. However, there 
are many cases in which ability has 
been inherited, and the business 
has not only carried on, but im- 
proved and grown. The son has had 
the necessary foresight and vision, 
and has made adjustments to meet 
changing conditions even more 
readily than his father did. The 
point is, the management of each 
borrowing firm must be continually 
studied by a loan officer so that the 
trend of management may be 


known before harm results. 


Current Policies in Personnel 
Relations In- Banks 


By Helen Baker, Assistant Direc- 
tor, Industrial Relations Section, 
Princeton University. 

Published by Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey; 50 pages, 
paper bound, price $1. 

Not only is this a survey of the 
policies and technique followed in 
handling personnel in banks, but it 
contains many practical ideas 
which have.,been tested in banks, 
and which can easily be made use 
of by other institutions. 

It is a 50-page pamphlet, and 
contains a bibliography of other 
sources of information on person- 
nel. 


A Texas bank found that its em- 
ployees were competing with each 
other to get to use some new equip- 
ment that had recently been in- 
stalled. 
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Over-The-Counter Securities 
Market 


Published by the National Quota- 
tions Bureau, Inc., New York City; 
183 pages, cloth bound, price $2.00. 


The over-the-counter market for 
securities is created and maintained 
by approximately 6,700 security 
houses and dealer banks, together 
with some 2,300 branches through- 
out the country. 

These broker-dealer organiza- 
tions furnish to branch insurance 
companies and other institutiona! 
investors the only existing organ- 
ized facilities for trading in approx- 
imately $85,000,000 of outstanding 
bonds and stock issues. 

In addition, they furnish facilities 
for buying and selling securities 
listed on and traded in on the secu- 
rity exchanges. 

The services rendered by these 
organizations which create and 
maintain this vast counter market 
entirely apart from the markets 
provided by the exchanges, are de- 
scribed and explained in a new book 
entitled, “Over-the-counter Secu- 
rities Market—What It Is And 
How It Operates.” As far as we 
know, this is the only book that has 
ever been published on this sub- 
ject. 

Since in the course of a year, 
there are about 100,000 different 
issues of United States Govern- 
ment, municipal, corporation, and 
foreign securities, at an estimated 
value well in excess of $15,000,000,- 
000, handled by the over-the- 
counter market, it would seem that 
there is a definite need in the finan- 
cial book shelf for a volume such 
as this. 


The book describes the counter 
market and the scope of its opera- 
tions both in the trading of out- 
standing securities, listed as well as 
those not listed, and in the primary 
distribution of corporation and 
municipal securities. It explains the 
process of secondary distribution by 
actual example, and describes the 
function of the dealer, the typical 
organization of a broker-dealer 
house, the trading method of the 
market and processes of clearing 
transactions that take place in it. 


Tracing and outlining the devel- 
opment of state and federal regula- 
tion, the new volume shows in par- 
ticular how the Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934 touch the over-the- 
counter market and explains how 
self-regulation of the market oper- 
ates through the machinery of the 
National Association of Security 
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Legal Investment for savings banks in various States, 


including New York 


Eligible for purchase by the Federal reserve banks in 
maturities not exceeding 6 months 


Acceptable as collateral security for 15-day loans by the 


Federai reserve banks 


Eligible as security for fiduciary, trust and public funds 
held under the authority or control of officers of the 


United States 


Approved as security for deposits of postal savings funds 
. . . Debentures are offered through recognized 


security dealers and dealer banks. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the Fiscal Agent or to dealers. 


Charles R. Dunn, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street 


Springfield, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Louisville, Ky. 





INTERMEDIATE 
CREDIT BANK 


CONSOLIDATED 
DEBENTURES 


Exempt from all Federal, State, municipal and local taxes 


New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 





New York, N. Y. 





THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


Wichita, Kan. 
Houston, Tex. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Spokane, Wash. 








Dealers, Inc. 

The author has taken each of the 
major groups of securities in which 
trading predominantly or in large 
part takes place in the over-the- 
counter market and has given a 
brief description of the group as a 
whole and the character of trading 
that takes place in its securities. 

Among the groups covered are 
U. S. Government direct obligations, 
guaranteed obligations and other 
instrumentality issues; industrial 
and public utility securities, mu- 
nicipal securities, railroad bonds, 
railroad guaranteed stocks and 


equipment trust certificates, bank 
and trust company stocks, insur- 
ance company stocks, real estate 
securities, financing company is- 
sues, investment trust securities, 
Canadian securities and foreign 
dollar bonds. 


One bank has found it a good 
investment to pay the expenses of 
at least one employee each year to 
some large city where he is given 
several days to study the operating 
methods of one of the correspon- 
dent banks, and while there he is 
given his usual vacation. 
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Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience— Officials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate -with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 
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Foreign Exchange 


By F. J. Docker 

Published by Chemical Publishing 
Co., Inc., New York City. 326 pages, 
cloth bound, price $6.00. 

This book is particularly inter- 
esting because it was published in 
England, and written by an English 
author, from information available 
there. 

A quotation from chapter I, will 
give an idea as to the reason for 
the book, and this quotation will 
also be an indication of its content. 
The quotation is as follows: 
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An Analysis Of No-Minimum 


Accounts 


A bank in the central west has 
developed the no-minimum balance 
accounts over a period of about 
two years, and now reports that it 
has 2,000 no-minimum depositors. 

It has an income of $1,000 a 
month, or about 50 cents per ac- 
count per month. It has total de- 
posits in these accounts of about 
$165,000. 

The auditor reports that, while 
he has not made a detailed analy- 
sis of the cost of operating this de- 
partment, he believes that it is 
profitable, and gives the following 
information: 

Two solicitors are employed full- 
time at a salary, to get these new 
no-minimum balance accounts. In 
addition to the salary, each one is 
paid a bonus of a dollar for each 
account secured. 

He estimates that, including the 
extensive advertising that is con- 
tinually carried on to get these ac- 
counts, each account originally 
costs about two dollars. He has not 
made any estimate as to the cost 
of handling the items. 

The charges the bank makes are 
as follows: 


“During the past decade, there 
have been extraordinary develop- 
ments in regard to foreign ex- 
change. Previously, there had been 
occasional and violent oscillations 
—even a state of chaos—in the 
monetary affairs of certain nations; 
and, always, there had been small 
variations in the rates of exchange 
between countries. The modern 
trends, however, are entirely novel. 
Rigorous forms of exchange con- 
trol have been instituted by num- 
erous debtor countries; and credi- 
tor nations, animated by the desire 
to control their foreign exchange 
markets and to maintain stability 
in their currency rates, have estab- 
lished Exchange Equalization or 
Stabilization Funds that have had 
no previous counterpart in the his- 
tory of currency.” 


Some chapter titles that will be 
of interest to our banker-readers 
are: Comparative Values of Inter- 
national Currencies; Exchange 
Rates and the Purchasing Power of 
Money; Balances of Payments; 
Movements of Capital—Long and 
Short term; The Foreign Exchange 
Difficulties of Germany; Various 
Forms of Exchange Control; Tariffs 





Five cents for each item, that is 
each deposit and each check writ- 
ten is charged for at the rate of 
five cents. 

A statement of the account is 
rendered free once in three months, 
but if a statement is wanted before 
the end of three months, a charge 
of 25 cents is made. 

If a stop-payment order is put 
through, the bank charges 25 cents 
for this. 

If a request, either on the tele- 
phone or by mail, is received as to 
the balance in the account, a charge 
of 25 cents is made. 

If a check is written for more 
than the balance in the bank, an 
N.S.F. charge of two dollars is 
made. The auditor states that it is 
surprising how many charges of 
this type are collected. He esti- 
mates that, out of the 2,000 ac- 
counts, a two-dollar fee is collected 
about once a day. 

He also estimates that it is im- 
possible to make any profit from 
such accounts until at least 1,000 
accounts are in the bank. The bank 
then has a prospective income of 
about $500 a month. 


and Bounties and Similar Methods 
of Improving a Country’s Balance 
of Payments; Approaches to Inter- 
national Equilibrium in Foreign 
Exchange; The Effectiveness of a 
Gold Standard. 


New Borrower Benefitted From 
Making A Statement 


“Do you have a financial state- 
ment?” asked the loan officer. 

“No,” said the prospective bor- 
rower, “I have never made such a 
thing.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know just 
where you do stand financially?” 
asked the loan officer. 

“Well, yes,” said the borrower, 
“it may be that I’ll learn something 
about my own business that I 
don’t know.” 

After the statement was com- 
pleted, the borrower admitted that 
he had learned some important 
things he didn’t know, and he 
thanked the banker for requiring 
him to make a financial statement. 


Successful techniques are devel- 
oped only by experience. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


We Reduce Costs 


By Standardization And Simplification 


This cashier’s experience has many ideas which may be used by 
others to reduce costs, eliminate errors, and increase efficiency. 


ECAUSE so much. money is 
spent for bank forms, the op- 
portunity for saving is great. 

That is one reason why it gen- 
erally pays to give special attention 
to the design of record sheets and 
to the practical technique of size 
and shape and paper stock—as well 
as to the application of standardi- 
zation and simplification features 
whenever possible. 

Standardization and _ simplifica- 
tion is proving to be the most effec- 
tive method of cutting down work- 
ing hours and speeding up bank 
production. 

Standardization alone _ effects 
considerable savings from an effici- 
ency and economy standpoint. Such 
a small matter as arranging to have 
the forms that are used with each 
other exactly the same size may 
seem to be unimportant, but after 
an attempt has been made to 
handle forms of several different 
sizes in connection with one trans- 


, 


By LEONARD C. PHILLIPS 


Cashier, La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


action, the wisdom of this policy 
becomes immediately apparent. 

We also find it advisable to have 
forms for many uses of the same 
size, although this can’t be done 
100%. Paper stock can then be 
bought more economically, because 
larger quantities can be bought at 
one time when the same size and 
quality can be used for several 
forms. 

In other words, we order paper 
stock with the idea of securing the 
maximum amount of work for each 
press impression. The press ex- 
pense per item can be reduced as 
the number of items run together 
is increased. 

For instance, suppose a 14 x 17- 
inch record form is ordered from a 


printer whose press nearest this 
size is 17 x 22 inches. On each im- 
press, a space measuring 8 x 17 
inches is wasted. If, however, three 
5 x 8 record forms are also ordered, 
the waste will be practically elimi- 
nated, and the press running costs 
will be the same for the four items 
as it would have been for the single 
14 x 17 inch record form. 

To avoid wastage we have a 
number of record forms—even of 
varying quantities, but printed on 
the same color, weight, and kind 
of paper—printed at one time. This 
enables the printer to “gang” the 
work, and we then get the advan- - 
tage of the resulting lower per-unit 
cost. 

We found that it pays to consult 
our printer and work out with him 
practical ways to order forms in 
uniform quantities. This insures 
the maximum satisfaction and ef- 
ficiency in the paper and alse en- 
ables us to contract for our paper 


Twelve Items Which Characterize This System 


l. Forms that are used with 
each other are the same size. 


2. As many forms as possible 
—for all uses—are of the same 
size. 

3. Paper stock is ordered 
with the idea of securing the 
maximum amount of work for 
each press impression. 

4. The press expense per 
item is reduced by running a 
number of items together. 

5. Standardization is not 
practiced to the extent that im- 
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provement is secondary to econ- 
omy. 


6. Standard colors are used 
to save time and avoid errors. 


7. Checks are standardized 
in three sizes as to color, style, 
and appearance. 


8. A supply of pantographed 
blank sheets is always kept on 
hand to take care of unusual 
orders from customers. 


9. Sizes of forms are adjusted 
to fit standard filing equipment. 


10. Forms that are mailed to 
customers are standardized in 
the respect that they are made 
to fit an envelope exactly, or 
with only one fold. 


11. Supplies are studied con- 
tinuously to discover ways to 
eliminate a certain form or com- 
bine it with another—or elimi- 
nate one form or style of enve- 
lope altogether from the scheme 
of operations. 


12. Simplification goes hand 
in hand with standardization. 
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This is a sample of a suggestion memo which was passed to all those using 
commercial ledger sheets. An idea resulted which improved the routine. 


requirements in 
assists greatly in 
unit costs. 

Although we consider standard- 
ization of forms essential for the 
purpose of decreasing the cost of 
reprinting, we nevertheless see to 
it that standardization is not prac- 
ticed to the extent that improve- 
ment is secondary to economy. It’s 
not economy to order a supply of 
forms which cannot be used within 
a year. The reason—new develop- 
ments, or changes in the law, may 
make alterations necessary. Be- 
sides, it may be found that there 
are certain features in the form 
which can be improved. If too 
large a stock has been ordered, the 
necessity of destroying the supply 
on hand can easily cancel more 
than the saving made by ordering 
a large quantity. 

To develop forms which ade- 
quately fill the needs of the various 
departments in which they are to 
be used a thorough survey of the 
work of each specific department 
must be made. 

Standard colors of forms used in 
various departments are valuable 
in sorting, filing, and in keeping 
the different forms separate. We 
make use of standard colors in our 
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volume, which 
securing lower 


bank to save time and avoid errors. 
The color designates the disposi- 
tion of any form which must be 
employed in a certain manner or 
must be referred to a specific per- 
son. For example, there is little 
likelihood of our mailing clerk 
sending out an advice printed on a 
blue ticket, since he knows that 
blue is a color for internal use and 
not for out-going mail. We avoid 
brilliant colors on all forms which 
customers use. 


Advices are either grey or cafe. 
Our bookkeepers would certainly 
never post a grey memorandum, 
for they know that this is not the 
type of form that contains infor- 
mation to be posted. Similarly, the 
bookkeepers would at once reject 
anything that might accidentally 
come to them on canary-colored 
paper, knowing that our file copies 
are always printed on sheets of that 
color. 

All our memorandum debits are 
blue, and all credit slips pink. For 
this reason, there is much less 
likelihood of the bookkeeper mis- 
posting any of these items, because 
the color immediately registers in 
his mind, whether the item is a 
debit or a credit. 

Our scheme of standard colors 


has been extended to other com- 
mon banking functions as well. 
with the result that our personne] 
has learned quickly to grasp the 
importance of each color, and 
errors are now avoided which here- 
tofore were frequently a matter of 
daily occurrence. Then too, the 
banking routine has been improved 
as a result. Take the case of our 
savings ledger cards for example. 
They are colored to denote the 
division of different units, a devel- 
opment which saves time in look- 
ing up the ledger for any given 
number. 

Standardization has had its in- 
fluence on the bank’s supply of 
checks too. Thus, to boost its pres- 
tige by giving it a _ distinctive 
trademark in the eyes of the cus- 
tomer, the bank has adopted a 
standardized color, style, and ap- 
pearance for its checks. As a result, 
there are now only three different 
types of checks, each of which is 
identical in appearance, composi- 
tion, and style. 

The three different types now in 
use are the office size, the draft 
size, and the pocket size. This 
standardization of checks has re- 
sulted in a definite saving, due to 
the fact that we now order larger 
quantities of the same style, color, 
appearance, and paper than was 
heretofore possible. 

In addition to these three types, 
we have found it advantageous to 
keep a _ supply of autographed 
blank sheets on hand to take care 
of unusual orders from customers. 

Standardization also offers defi- 
nite operating advantages. We plan 
sizes of forms to fit standard filing 
equipment. If a form is to be filed 
in a cabinet, then we see to it that 
the size will be exactly the same 
as the standard filing drawer. If it 
is to be filed in a book, then the 
size is that which fits into a stand- 
ard binder. 

In planning the size of forms 
that are to be mailed—either to 
customers or to other banks—we 
find that it pays to give considera- 
tion both to the form itself and to 
the envelope in which it will be 
mailed. 

Forms that are to be mailed to 
customers are standardized in the 
respect that they are made to fit 
an envelope exactly, or to fit an 
envelope with only one folding. It 
is surprising hew important the 
saving of an extra fold actually is. 
It saves time, and time is money. 

Even if it appears advisable at 
certain times that we use a larger 
form, we very often find that a 
little larger envelope can be had 
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out of standard stock, and thus we 
avoid folding the form. If the form 
is entirely too large to be mailed in 
an envelope without folding, then 
we coordinate the size of envelope 
and the size of form so that only 
one fold is necessary. 

As a general rule, however, we 
try to avoid the necessity of having 
an excessive number of sizes of 
envelopes in stock. Everything 
considered, it is not practical to 
have too many variations in either 
envelopes or forms. There are 
enough “must” ones as it is, and, 
therefore, we constantly study our 
supplies in the hope that we may 
discover a way to eliminate a cer- 
tain form or combine it with 
another—or eliminate one form or 
style of envelope altogether from 
the scheme of operations. 

Hand in hand with standardiza- 
tion goes simplification. The sim- 
pler the form, the higher is the 
standard of efficiency. I have 
noticed that some of our larger 
banks have taken great pains in 
recent years in the simplification of 
the form of agreement in promis- 
sory notes, and as a result, have 
made it possible for a borrower to 
read the entire agreement quickly 
and easily without unnecessary 
eyestrain. 

Such a practice is very thought- 
ful on the part of the bank, and 
conveys the impression to the cus- 
tomer that “his” bank is doing all 
it possibly can to serve the public. 
In other words, the institution is 
making it evident to the customer 
that the wording of agreements 
holds no mystery, and that there 
are no trick phrases or concealed 
meanings—which, of course, might 
very easily be contained in a docu- 
ment printed in four point type— 
which, when used in innumerable, 
closely printed lines makes the 
intelligent reading of the paper 
almost impossible, without the 
necessity of close application and 
consequent irritation to a busy 
person. Progressive banks in this 
fashion have made use of simpli- 
fication as a device to boost the 
bank’s prestige in the local com- 
munity. 

Then too, simplification has done 
much to speed up the general 
banking routine. Thus, when steps 
are combined in the making of 
entries, for example, handling 
time is appreciably lessened. When 
forms are capable of being im- 
mediately identified and readily 
interpreted, the work of sorting, 
posting, and filing becomes much 
easier. 


Spacing of lines on forms is an 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


important step in a simplification 
program. A form that is to be used 
in a typewriter certainly ought 
always to have its lines so spaced 
as to exactly equal the spacing on 
a typewriter, yet many forms are 
not designed that way. 

Valuable time is saved when the 
spacing of lines on forms corre- 
sponds to the spacing on the type- 
writer. The typist makes faster 
time, there is more likelihood of 
accuracy in filling out the form, 


and both of these contribute defi- 
nitely to money saving. 

It is constantly our aim further 
to simplify and standardize exist- 
ing forms, so as to secure the ad- 
vantages already cited. According- 
ly, we make it a “must” policy 
before reordering any item to sound 
out all individuals in the bank 
using the form who may have ideas 
on redesigning it. 

Both officers and employees to 


(Continued on page 533) 
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Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK 


USE the coupon below —it’s easier than a letter—to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 


Control 


3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine 


Paper 


Rolls and 


5 Addressiny Machines 


6 Addressing Machine Plates, 
Stencils, etc. 


7 Adhesives 


8 Advertising Specialties 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 


10 Alarms, Bank Vault 


11 Architects and Builders 

12 Autographic Registers 

13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
and Alarm Systems 


14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
15 Bank Building Fixtures 


16 Bank Directories 


17 Bankers’ Note Cases 
18 Banking by Mail Envelopes 


19 Banking Textboeks 


20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 


Ledger 


21 Binders, Check 
22 Binders, Storage 


23 Blotters, Advertising 
24 Bookkeeping Equipment 


25 Brief Covers 


26 Brenze and Brass Signs 


27 Burglar Alarms 
28 Cabinets, Steel 


29 Calculating Machine Desks 
30 Calculating Machines 


31 Calendars 


32 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
33 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 


bons 
34 Central Files 


35 Chairs, Adjustable, Automatic 


36 Chairs, Posture 


37 Chair Pads and Cushions 


38 Changeable Signs 
39 Check Book Covers 


40 Check Cancelling Perforators 


41 Check Certifiers 
42 Check Endorsers 


43 Check Files 


44 Check Protectors 


45 Checks 


46 Check Signers 


47 Check Sorting Trays 


48 Check Sorters 
49 Christmas Savings 


50 Clips, Paper 


51 Coat and Hat Racks 


52 Coin Bags 
53 Coin Boxes 
54 Coin Cards 


55 Coin Changers 


56 Coin Clocks 


57 Coin Counting Machines 
58 Coin Counting and Packaging 


Machines 


59 Coin Envelopes 
60 Coin Sorting and Counting 


Machines 


61 Coin and Currency Trays 
62 Coin Wrappers 


63 Copyhelders 


64 Counter Cash Protectors 

65 Coupon Books 

66 Coupon Envelopes 

67 Currency Boxes 

68 Currency Envelopes 

69 Currency Straps 

70 Daters, Metal and Rubber 

71 Dating Machines and Stamps 
72 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 


quipment 
73 Depositories 


74 Deposit Ticket Files 
75 Desk Fountain Pens 
76 Desk Organizers 


77 Desk Pads 


78 Dictating Machines 
79 Dip Pen Desk Sets 


80 Duplicators 


81 Duplicating Machine Supplies 


82 Electric Signs 
83 Envelopes 


84 Envelope Sealers 


85 Erasers 


86 Expanding Envelopes 


87 File Boxes 


88 File Fasteners 


89 File Folders 
90 File Signals 


91 Filing Cabinets 
92 Filing Systems 
93 Fire Alarm Systems 


94 Forms 


95 Forms, Continuous 
96 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 
97 Fountain Pens 


98 Furniture 
99 Glass Signs 
100 Globes 


101 Gummed Tape 


102 Index Tabs 
103 Ink 


104 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
105 Ink in Powdered Form 

106 Interest Calculators 

107 Interest Computing Machines 
108 Inter-Office Communicating 


Systems 
109 Lamps, Desk 


110 Lamps, Adding, Posting Ma- 


chine 
111 Lamps, Filing 


112 Lamps, Flourescent 
113 Lamps, Stenographers 
114 Lamps, Teller and Counter 


115 Letter Trays 


116 Loose Leaf Binders 
117 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 


118 Maps 


119 Mats 


120 Money Orders 
121 Night Depositories 


122 Night Depository Bags 
123 Numbering Machines 


124 Paper 


125 Paper Fasteners 


126 Pass Books 


127 Pay Roll Envelopes 


128 Pencil Sharpeners 


129 Pencils 


130 Pencils, Mechanical 


131 Pen Points, Steel 


132 Personal Loan Systems 
133 Photographic Bank Systems 


134 Pins, Bank 


135 Portfolios and Brief Cases 


136 Proof Machines 


137 Public Relations Advertising 


138 Punches, Paper 


139 Quick Deposit Envelopes 
140 Registered Mail Envelopes 


141 Rubber Bands 
142 Rubber Stamps 


143 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
144 Safe Deposit Boxes 


145 Safety Paper 
146 Sand Urns 


147 Savings Banks, 


Pocket 


148 Savings Clubs 


Home and 


149 School Savings Systems 


150 Sealing Wax 
151 Seals 


152 Seals, Coin Bag 


153 Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 


154 Shelving, Steel 


155 Stamp Pads 


156 Stapling Machines and Staples 
157 Statistical Service 
158 Steno Note Books 


159 Steno Note Book Holders 
160 Stools, Adjustable Automatic 


161 Storage Files 


162 Supplies, Bank and Office 
163 Table and Floor Lamps 


164 Tear Gas 


165 Telephone Indexes 


166 Telephone Silencer 
167 Time and Delayed Time Locks 


168 Time Stamps 


169 Travelers Checks 
170 Type Cleaners 


171 Typewriters 


172 Typewriter Stands 


173 Vaults 


174 Vault Equipment 
175 Vault Ventilators 
176 Venetian Blinds 
177 Visible Records 


178 Wardrobe Equipment 


179 Waste Baskets 


180 Watchman Reporting System 
181 Window and Lobby Displays 


OmI0 Fr PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [IO EIO0 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Please have sent us buying information on 


Payroll Writer 


The Todd Company, of Rochester, 
New York, has developed what is de- 
scribed as the Form-Master System 
of Payroll Preparation and which, 
I am told, embodies outstanding 
efficiency, economy, and timesaving 
in payroll handling. The time ele- 
ment alone, according to numerous 
tests, is reduced by an average of 
50%. The system has been in pro- 
cess of developing and testing dur- 
ing the past two years. 





Utilizing specially designed forms 
and a simple mechanical device, the 
Form-Master permits posting of 
either top-stub or end-stub checks, 
earnings records and payroll sheets 
in a single manual operation which 
any clerk can perform. From the 
point of view of most employers, an 
outstanding feature of the system 
is that it does away with the ex- 
pense of special payroll machines 
and operators. 

The Form-Master,~ illustrated 
here, holds three forms in accurate 
alignment and makes use of a 
double roll of one-time carbon, 
which moves automatically _be- 
tween the three forms to assure 
clear impressions on all copies. The 
only additional instrument required 
is a hard pencil, plain or indelible. 

Use of the Form-Master permits 
the simplest possible recording of 
complete payroll records, including 
computation of earnings and all de- 
ductions necessary for Social Secu- 
rity and other government reports. 
Actual operating tests conducted 
over a two-year period under vari- 
ous payroll conditions in concerns 
employing from 15 to 1,300 em- 
ployees, show time-savings over the 
systems previously used of from 
40% to 60%. The entries are made 
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One 
that 
easy 
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Ohere is 


always 
some- 
thingnew 
tolearn... 


One of the worst mistakes anyone can make is to get the idea, 
that they know everything about any subject. It’s a particularly 
easy mistake to make, where one’s job is concerned. 


Realizing that, the Bankers Secretary has tried to make a point of 


always keeping an open mind and an alert ear and eye for new 
developments in the field of bank equipment and supplies. Relig- 
ious reading of trade journals and sales literature, constant 
correspondence, visits to manufacturing plants and display rooms 
whenever possible, consultations with sales representatives—all 


at the rate of from 100 to 160 checks 
per hour and all danger of errors 
through transposition of figures is 
eliminated. 


Heavy 
Duty 
Vacuum 


Cleaner 


Of course, 
commercial type 
vacuum cleaners 
have been in use * 
for a number of 
years. But the 
claim made by the Breuer Electric 
Manufacturing Co., 5100 North 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, for 
their recently developed ‘Noiseless 
Tornado Cleaner”, is that it’s just 
that—noiseless. 

They say that, as the result of 
extensive experimentation and the 
employment of acoustic principles, 
all objectionable fan noises and 
motor hum, so prevalent in vacuum 
cleaning, have been eliminated. 
This has made possible a powerful 


‘STE: 3<7RONG 
Coin Wrappers, Bill Straps, Coin Bags, 
Lea eo Sone 


afi comm ermele)' 1. 1-2 Mote) 17. bf 
941-943 CLARK STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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one-man machine, weighing only 60 
pounds, which is so quiet only the 
soft rush of air through the nozzle 
reveals its operation. Such an 
achievement makes it ideal for 
hotels, hospitals, banks, theaters, 
churches, and other public buildings 
where noise is objectionable. 

A one-horsepower motor, operat- 
ing at 7,500 R. P. M. on “grease 
sealed”’ bearings, gives an air dis- 
placement of over 175 cubic feet 
per minute—which sounds sufficient 
to reach the most deeply imbedded 
dirt and the most tenacious lint in 
heavy pile carpets. The dust tank 
holds over seven and a half gallons, 
and may be easily detached and 
wheeled away when full. There is 
an ample length of hose and a 
variety of attachments for every 
cleaning operation. 


Equipment Circular 


I don’t often take space in this 
department to talk about sales liter- 
ature available from manufacturers. 
But the All-Steel-Equip Co. of 
Aurora, Illinois, has recently issued 
a four-page circular which they 
have titled “Equipment Guide” and 
which gives a sort of bird’s-eye 
view of the entire “ASE” line. 

Practically all of the items, with 
the exception of some shop storage 
equipment on the back page, is 
adaptable to bank use. Four grades 
of filing equipment (as well as dead 
storage files), shelving, racks, coun- 
ters, cabinets and lockers of all 
descriptions, even a beautiful line 


these help to keep us informed on what's new and where to get 
it. Supplying you with this information is our reason for being 
here, so please feel free to make the fullest use of our service 
and our knowledge, as frequently as you may need it. 


Sincerely, 


of streamlined executive and secre- 
tarial desks—all are illustrated and 
described tersely but understand- 
ably. ; 

You might find it a very helpful 


LETTER SIZE 
SAFE-T-STACK 
INTERLOCKING | 
FILE 


$ 57 inion 


(Quantity Discount) 


REMOVABLE 
FOLLOWER 


(Stays Put) 


Immediate 
Delivery 

from‘Stock 
The Steel Storage File Company 


Largest Exclusive Mfrs. of Steel Storage Files 
2216 West 63rd St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Address 












































piece of literature to add to your 
equipment reference folder. A post 
card request, the ASE people assure 
me, will bring one posthaste. 


Sound System 


The R. C. A. Company, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, has _ recently 
completed installation of a complete 
sound amplification and paging sys- 
tem in the home office building of 
the Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, which I can’t resist 
telling you a little about because it 
is so adaptable in a number of ways 
to large bank use. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates : CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL and other 
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GENERAL 
MOTORS 
INSTALMENT 


PLAN 


We're Good Soldiers, Mr. Cashier, 


But We Need Ammunition! 


The heart of this installation is 
a paging system operated from the 
main telephone switchboard, with 
42 loudspeakers located in as many 
different parts of the building. The 
operator may page “Vice President 
Smith” either vocally, using a mi- 
crophone, or by a system of chime 
signals. The calls can be confined 
to any single loudspeaker or can 
reach the entire building at once. 

In connection with the paging 
system, there is a powerful amplify- 
ing system for the building’s 1100- 
seat auditorium. This not only as- 
sures perfect reception in all parts 
of the auditorium, but makes it pos- 





CORPORATION 


























foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
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Those of us who work under you are loyal soldiers. We're doing 
our part to help you get a greater volume of work done in the 
time limits prescribed by law. We're not slacking up on the 
standards of perfection in our work, either. 


But to do this, we need the latest equipment and the best ammu- 
nition you can provide. Mechanization and material are as impor- 
tant in modern banking as they are in modern warfare. 


The next issue of the Buyers Guide will appear in the November 
BANKERS MONTHLY. 


Make certain that we are properly equipped and supplied—by 
making constant use of the BANKERS MONTHLY Buyers Guide. 
It's the only publication in the country that can give you this 
valuable supply-source information—complete, up-to-the-minute, 
and readily usable. 





sible to transmit any auditorium 
activity to any or all of the 42 
loudspeakers in the building. Sim- 
ilarly, a microphone in the direc- 
tors’ room, on the top floor, enables 















































company officers to speak to em- 
ployees at their desks or to a group 
assembled in the auditorium. 

The only danger I can see in such 
a set-up is that the Boss might dis- 
cover how much easier it is to fire 
you by “remote control!” 





Non-Spill Ink Well 


Once, as a little girl, I tipped over 
an ink stand, with disastrous results 
to the dining room table, Mother’s 
pet Oriental rug (Sears, Roebuck 
variety), and—indirectly but most 
emphatically—to certain portions of 
my anatomy! And ink wells still 
constitute a hazard in banks and 
offices—even though, when an acci- 
dent does happen, the “end result” 
is probably not similar to what I 
experienced. 


Now, however, the Zaner-Bloser 
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Company, 612 North Park, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has put an end to such 
hazards with their new Non-Spill 
ink well. You can deliberately turn 
it upside down and not a drop comes 
out. The secret lies in a cross-slotted 
rubber bulb, directly under the cap. 
When you insert a pen, the rubber 
fingers formed by these slots spread 
to permit the point to dip into the 
ink. But the instant the pen is re- 
moved, the slots close automatically, 
forming a liquid-tight seal. 

These same rubber fingers also 
serve to remove excess ink from the 
pen, preventing it from lifting out 
more ink than it can safely carry— 
thereby preventing blots and con- 
serving the ink supply. And, since 
the well is closed to outside air, the 
ink doesn’t evaporate or become 
gummed with dust. 

The cap of the Non-Spill ink well 
is made of plastic which does not 
corrode through chemical action of 
the ink, as do ordinary metal caps. 


Time Savers 


Operating time may be reduced 
by: 
1. Training employees. 
2. Employing modern 
chinery. 
3. Reducing noise. 
4. Improving lighting. 
5. Paying good wages. 
6. Treating employees 
pathetically. 


ma- 


sym- 


successful manager knows 
that he can learn some important 


The 


things from employees, and he 
makes it his business to learn. 


We Reduce Costs 


(Continued from page 529 
whom a form is sent around before 
re-ordering are informed that this 
is not mere routine, but a vitally 
important function, since improve- 
ments—especially those which will 
permit of further application of 
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PULLING 


TOGETHER 
jor the 


GOOD OF ALL 


Cooperation for the common good is as important between in- 


dividuals as between nations. 


. . . Since farming is the basic 


activity of our country, a single improvement in operating 
methods often works to the advantage of hundreds of thousands of con- 
sumers. This, besides the added income realized by the farmer himself, has 
made American farmers attain a position in the economic world never be- 
fore or anywhere else achieved by any of the world’s rural populations. 
. .. Modern machinery is therefore the pivot around which farm prosperity 
revolves; and in this connection the name Minneapolis-Moline has for 75 


years been a farm favorite. 


. .. Again in 1940 there will be thousands of 


farmers who want MM’s new HEADLINERS, but will not have the ready cash 

to purchase these important modern tractors and farm machines. Here local 

bankers can do their bit. By extending “credit’’ to deserving farmers 
they will be increasing business for their 


entire community including themselves. 


PULLING TOGETHER WORKS FOR =. ai 


THE GOOD OF ALL. 


Branches Near Everywhere 


fe 


: a RS eS : 
|| MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE }) 

, eT Me 
{MODERN FARM MACHINERY) 


ALTAR EMT lo MT a Mito 


MINNEAPOLIS - MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY ‘inncsora. 


standardization and simplification 
features—represent increased sav- 
ings for the bank in terms of dol- 
lars and cents as well as a stepping 
up of efficiency in bank operations. 

In addition to consulting bank 
officers and employees, we also 
make it a policy to check up with 
the leading trade papers. The 
reason—they publish articles con- 
taining money-saving ideas. For 
example, Bankers Monthly for 
many years has set aside a section 
of each issue for editorial treat- 
ment of purchasing operations. Fre- 
quently, this section of the maga- 


zine contains accomplishments of 
progressive banks in the direction 
of standardization and simplifica- 
tion of existing forms. Such articles 
take up in detail each bank’s ex- 
perience in this connection. This 
was well illustrated by the story 
on page 368 of the June, 1939, 
issue, entitled, “Standardize Forms 
To Cut Working Hours.” This 
article pointed out that theorizing 
on efficiency is a step in the right 
direction, and then followed up 
this general approach by giving the 
reader a wealth of practical, 
money-saving ideas. 
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Gold Exports No Cause For Alarm 


There is nothing in the present 
situation to create the _ slightest 
alarm about our gold supply. That 
one hundred and ninety million 
surplus gold in the United States 
Treasury vaults may keep foreign 
financiers awake at night devising 
means for “tapping the till’, but the 
American public can sleep soundly. 
A little gold sent to the other side 
now and then is just so much more 
to our credit in the balance of trade; 
and don’t forget that the merchan- 
dise balance last year was about 
$68,500,000 in our favor.—Com- 
mercial List. 


September, 1890 
Where Ships And Railways Meet 


An old and successful merchant 
and investor from the East, on visit- 
ing Portland, Oregon, for the first 
time, this summer, after seeing the 
peninsula located between the 
Columbia and Willamette rivers, 
opposite and below the city, enthus- 
iastically predicted that here where 
ocean ships, and railways meet, on 
eighteen miles of deep water-front, 
the future merchants and manufac- 
turers of Portland would do busi- 
ness, and the mass of the people 
dwell, advancing real-estate values 
a thousand-fold in ten years. On 
this peninsula Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, of Boston, recently made a 
very large individual purchase. 


September, 1890 


The new United States Bank was 
chartered in 1816, with a capital of 
$35,000,000. The United States 
funds were withdrawn from this 
bank in September, 1833. 


September, 1890 


The New Treasury Notes 


Gold coin, gold bars, and gold 
certificates, silver dollars, silver cer- 
tificates, and silver bullion certifi- 
cates, greenbacks, and National 
bank notes—it is a goodly assort- 
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ment, and it is to be hoped that they 
will remain interchangeably at par 
always. The silver certificates are 
payable only in standard silver dol- 
lars; the other forms of paper 
money are payable (practically) in 
gold coin or its equivalent. The idea 
is entertained that no gold or silver 
will be shipped, and that the new 
bullion currency, $60,000,000 a year, 
the issue of which has begun, will 
form a permanent addition to the 
currency. The withdrawal of the 
National bank circulation will go 
on until it finally disappears, about 
four years from this time. If anyone 
supposes that specie will no longer 
go out on an adverse foreign bal- 
ance, he will next expect gravita- 
tion to be suspended. Some will 
reply, this is not final, for gravita- 
tion can be suspended at times, and 
the outflow of specie can be sus- 
pended by the sale of United States 
bonds, to go abroad. When specie 
goes out, it will of course be 
gold, so long as the new silver bul- 
lion Treasury notes are redeemable 
in gold, as no one would draw silver 
at a discount while the Secretary 
is willing, and by the policy of the 
Nation must, pay gold if demanded. 
Redemption in silver dollars against 
a demand for gold would be at once 
understood by exporters as repudia- 
tion. To sell United States bonds to 
get gold to protect the silver bullion 
Treasury notes is a move that would 
be sad news to the country at large. 
Yet Congress might sustain the 
executive rather than let the coun- 
try come to a silver basis at once. 
If silver works up to 12914, there 
will be no need for selling bonds. 
It may reach that point, and stay 
there for a time, until the silver- 
mines of the world get in full work- 
ing trim, when gold will be in de- 
mand on adverse balances, and the 
Secretary will have a chance to sell 
bonds. It is too early to look for- 
ward to the time when we must 
stop buying. When the Nation re- 
solved to give up bank notes, yet 


demanding a paper currency, how 
easily we could have passed to an 
expansion of our present legal ten- 
ders, holding one-fourth in coin, 
and greatly reducing our taxes. The 
new experiment will only cover an 
infinitesimal time in the life of the 
Nation; and for posterity’s sake, let 
the present crude experiment be 
carried out to its own natural issue, 
without any bolstering by the gen- 
eral credit of the United States. Its 
originators guaranteed its automatic 
working with gold, and that it did 
not peril our bimetal currency in 
the least. 


September, 1890 
Filling Up The Interior 


In the States of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, at Cumberland Gap, no 
less than ten millions of dollars 
have been furnished, it is said, by 
English capitalists to develop the 
vast mineral wealth in that vicir- 
ity, and more funds to an unlimited 
amount are promised; $4,000,000 
have been spent already in the 
purchase of land and in cutting a 
tunnel 3,750 feet long through the 
mountain, to open the way of com- 
munication for several railroads in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Virginia. 
The accomplishment of this great 
feat of tunneling the Cumberland 
Mountains is the work of English- 
men, who have located a town 
called Middlesborough, in Bell 
County, Ky., near Cumberland 
Gap, and where they intend spend- 
ing many more millions of dollars 
in building the most extensive iron 
and steel works in this country. 


September, 1890 


The Bankers’ State Association of Tennessee 


The meeting for the organization 
of a State Bankers’ Association in 
Tennessee will be held at Memphis, 
Tenn., on Wednesday, October 
22nd. There is the utmost interest 
in the movement, and it looks as 
if every bank and banker in the 
State will join, and emulate the 
other States in having one of the 
best among them all. The commit- 
tee in Memphis handling the pre- 
liminaries is as follows: S. P. Read, 
cashier, Union and Planters’ Na- 
tional Bank; C. W. Schulte, cashier, 
First National Bank; and M. S. 
Buckingham, cashier, State Bank. 


September, 1890 
The Farmers And The Savings Banks, Nebraska 


The “down trodden” farmers of 
Saunders County have $675,000 de- 
posited in banks, nearly all of 
which is drawing interest at the 
rate of 5 or 6 per cent per annum. 
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September, 1890 
Great Cities 


London, 6,250,000; Paris, 2,500,- 
000; Berlin, 1,500,000; Vienna, 
1,250,000; St. Petersburg, 1,100,000. 
The Chinese and Japanese cities of 
note have undoubtedly immense 
populations, but there is much un- 
certainty as to their exact figures. 
We have New York, 1,700,000; 
Philadelphia, 1,100,000; Chicago, 
1,100,000; and Brooklyn is so near 
a million that it may be put down 
in that general rank. We have five 
cities that will show in the census 
for 500,000 and over, and probably 
twenty cities with 100,000. Our 
cities are all growing, and it looks 
as if we would surpass all other 
nations in the number of inhabitants 
in large cities, regardless of the dis- 
parity of our population, as against 
the world. The question now before 
us is: What policy will we pursue 
as to the hygienic, moral, and 
esthetic condition of our cities? 
What is Chicago in particular going 
to do about these vital duties? 


September, 1890 
The Home Manufacture Of Linen 


By several sources of information 
we learn that extensive experi- 
ments in making fine linen in the 
United States will soon be made, 
and that abundant capital is ready 
for this new enterprise. It seems 
as if we can produce much of the 
tin we need, and without delay, 
contrary to the adverse statements 
made by the import trade in that 
article; and the difficulties con- 
nected with linen spinning and 
weaving and bleaching have never 
appeared so great as in the pro- 
posal to dig and prepare our supply 
of tin from our refractory ores. Flax 
was not given to us for ropes and 
cords and to other nations for fine 
linens, nor was tin deposited in our 
hills for naught. Any natural 
difficulties that might attend ex- 
traction only called for greater 
ingenuity on the part of the refiner; 
and the trouble once conquered, 
the supply is enough for the world, 
now pinched and put to enormous 
expense by the fast-failing supplies 
of Europe. 


September, 1890 
Omnibuses Without Horses 


London is giving her electric 
traction service a boom. Before very 
long a line of omnibuses run by 
electricity is to be started. They 
will be driven by storage batteries, 
and each ’bus is to have a seating 
capacity of twenty-six passengers. 
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September, 1890 
The Earliest Banks Established 


The Bank of France, 1803; the 
Bank of Genoa, 1345; the Bank of 
Ireland, 1783; the Bank of Scotland, 
1695; the Bank of Venice, 1157; 
the Bank of Barcelona, 1407; the 
Bank of Bengal, 1800; the Bank of 
England, 1694; the Bank of Ham-, 
burg, 1619; the Bank of Amster- 
dam, 1669; the Bank of North 
America, 1781; the Bank of Vienna, 
1703; the Bank of Berlin, 1765. 
Banking was carried on by the 
ancients in several countries, cen- 
turies before the Christian Era. 


Commercial Banks And 
Consumer Installment Credit 


By John M. Chapman and Associ- 
ates. 

No. 3 in the Financial Research 
Program. Published by the Nation- 
al Bureau of Economic Research, 
1819 Broadway, New York, New 
York. 318 pages, cloth bound, price 
$3.00. 

This is a companion book to 
“Sales Finance Companies And 
Their Credit Practices’ by the same 
publisher. 

The two might well be compared 
by bankers who wish to have a 
complete understanding of the en- 
tire consumer-financing field. 

The research work on which this 
book is based was financed by 
grants from the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

The book states that it is esti- 
mated that commercial banks had 
consumer loan installments out- 


standing at the end of 1938, to the 
total of five hundred million dol- 
lars, and that during the year 1939, 
banking services were used by a 
million to a million and a half 
people for this type of transaction. 

The book states that 80% of the 
1,200 known personal loan depart- 
ments have been established since 
1931. This type of loan more than 
doubled between 1934 and 1938. In 
1934, eight tenths of one per cent 
of the total loans and investments 
of 100 reporting banks was in in- 
stallment loans, whereas in 1938, 
1.9% of outstanding loans was 
classified as consumer credit. 

Many banks make this type of — 
loan under general banking laws 
that contain no specific réference 
to loans payable in installments. 
Special legislation, however, has 
been enacted in 10 states. 

The chapter titles indicate the 
contents. These titles are as fol- 
lows: The Rise Of Consumer Fi- 
nancing By Commercial Banks; 
The Legal Status of the Consumer 
Credit Operations of Commercial 
Banks; The Customers of Personal 
Loan Departments; Operating 
Methods and Collection Experi- 
ence; Factors Affecting Credit Risk 
In Personal Lending; Customer 
Charges; Income, Expenses and 
Profits; Commercial Bank Financ- 
ing of Consumer Installment Cred- 
it Agencies; Competitive Relations. 


It is perfectly safe to show just 
as much pleasure when you are 
making a loan, as is shown by the 
shoe salesman who smiles and 
thanks you when you buy a pair 
of shoes. 


A Personal Sewice... 
ON INVESTMENTS 


Investment experience has revealed that the largest number of bond 
defaults has occurred in the speculative group. Therefore, it is necessary 
that all bonds be properly classified and grouped according to quality. 
They should then be persistently followed day-by-day to detect any 
news that might change their investment status. 

We have perfected a method of personal supervision that corresponds to having an 
employee do this work for you. All issues are classified, monthly reports are made to the 


bank officer, exchanges are suggested, new issues are passed upon for purchase, and 
personal counsel is furnished upon every issue held and upon all investment problems. 


Our compensation is a monthly salary at a fraction of the cost of a good clerk. We will 


cheerfully furnish details upon request. 


Write for FREE booklet and an estimate on the cost of handling your account. 


Ralph R. Fairchild & Co., \NVESTMENT CONSULTANTS 


105 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











First National Gives Utility 
Stock As A Dividend 


The Board of Directors of The 
First National Bank of Chicago, has 
declared a special dividend of one 
share of The Middle West Corpora- 
tion stock in kind, on each share of 
First National Bank stock. The div- 
idend is payable September 3, 1940 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on August 23, 1940. 

Edward E. Brown, president of 
the bank, following the meeting, 
stated that the 300,000 shares so de- 
clared as a dividend are part of a 
total holding of 506,978 shares of 
Middle West stock now owned by 
the bank, almost all of which was 
acquired in settlement of claims 
against the old Middle West Utili- 
ties Company at the time of its re- 
organization, and the balance in 
satisfaction of other debts due the 
bank. Mr. Brown said that, under 
the Public Utility Holding Company 
Act of 1935, the holder of more than 
10% of the stock of an utility com- 
pany is defined as a holding com- 
pany subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion. Although the Commission by 
regulation has heretofore granted 
exemptions from the holding com- 
pany provisions in the case of 
banks which, like The First Na- 
tional Bank, had acquired their 
stock in settlement of debts, the 
directors of the bank thought it 
desirable that its holdings of Mid- 
dle West stock be reduced. In view 
of the condition of the security 
markets, which makes it impossible 
at this time, in the opinion of the 
bank, to sell such a large block of 
stock at its intrinsic value, the 
directors decided to declare this 
special dividend. 

Mr. Brown stated that the bank’s 
surplus and undivided profits would 
not be affected by this dividend in- 
asmuch as an amount, equivalent 
to the cost to the bank of the 300,- 
000 shares, has been transferred 
from reserves to undivided profits. 


Kurtz Heads Fund Group 


William Fulton Kurtz, president 
of the Pennsylvania Co. for Insur- 
ances on Lives & Granting Annu- 
ities, of Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
named general chairman of the 
United Charities campaign for that 
city this year. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS _ 


Continental Bank & Trust 
70 Years Old 


August 1 marked the 70th anni- 
versary of The Continental Bank & 
Trust Company of New York. With 
$64,475,000 in deposits, as of that 
date, the bank is in the unusual 
position of having only 3,500 de- 
positors, in comparison with 6,000 
stockholders—the result of its policy 
of developing a selective, specialized 
commercial banking business. 

Frederick H. Hornby, president 
of The Continental, said “The bank’s 
original home was the first office 
building in New York to have pas- 
senger elevators. Telephones did 
not make their appearance until 
seven years later, and gas was the 
prevailing source of illumination at 
that time. In 1870, New York’s pop- 
ulation had just passed the million 
mark; the New York Bar Associa- 
tion was organized; the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art was founded; 
work was begun on the Brooklyn 
Bridge; and the excavation for New 
York’s first subway was started 
under Broadway between Murray 
Street and Park Place. 

“The Continental, founded the 
year following the market collapse 
of ‘Black Friday’ (September 26th, 
1869), has passed through many 
stormy economic cycles, commenc- 
ing with the secondary depression 
following the Civil War and has 
always proved its ability to with- 
stand successfully the buffetings of 
these recurring upheavals.” 

The bank has had its principal 
office at several different locations 
during the past seven decades; at 
one time it was situated at 50 Wall 
Street, an historic building facing 
what was then the New York Cus- 
toms House. Today, it occupies 
seven floors of the Continental Bank 
Building at 30 Broad Street, as well 
as two midtown offices, at 512 
Seventh Avenue and 345 Madison 
Avenue. 

The chief executive officers of the 
institution are: Frederick H. Horn- 
by, president; Frederick E. Hasler, 
chairman of executive committee; 
and Allen K. Brehm, first vice presi- 
dent. 


Foley Active In Credit Group 


Giles F. Foley, assistant vice 
president of the Denver (Colo.) 
National Bank, a member of the 





A. B. A. Consumer Credit Council, 
and chairman of the Colorado 
Bankers’ Association Consumer 
Credit Council, recently addressed 
the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion convention at San Antonio, 
Tex., on the subject of “Speeding 
Up Personal Loan Operations.” At 
the same time was announced Mr. 
Foley’s appointment as chairman of 
the Association’s finance committee 
for the coming year. This makes 
four years in a row that he has been 
selected for this national position. 


Committee Heads Plan Bank 
Women Meeting 


The 18th Annual Convention of 
the Association of Bank Women will 
be held in Atlantic City, N. J., Sep- 
tember 19th to 21st inclusive, Miss 
Mildred Roberts, president of the 
Association and assistant cashier, 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, California, has 
announced. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Dennis. 

In discussing the convention, Miss 
Roberts stated: “Never in the his- 
tory of our. organization has 
greater significance been attached 
to our members’ attendance. 
Chaotic conditions in Europe are 
reflected in the economic reactions 
of the whole world. Women in 
our profession are faced with the 
necessity of being better equipped 
to offer intelligent counsel and 
timely advice to our bank’s cus- 
tomers, to help them meet unusual 
situations. 

“This year the Association is 
serving in the truest sense of the 
word, its basic purpose—that of 
bringing together women in execu- 
tive positions in banking institu- 
tions throughout the country for 
mutual exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience .in order that practical 
benefits be derived therefrom. 

“We are confident that all of us 
who meet in September with our 
associates from 42 states of the 
Union, for a frank discussion of our 
common problems and_ interests, 
will derive benefits greater than 
ever before to aid us in contributing 
constructive service to our banks, 
to our customers, and to our respec- 
tive communities.” 

Miss Roberts announced the fol- 
lowing Chairmen of Committees for 
the convention: General Conven- 
tion Chairman—Miss Katherine 
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Moore, National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co., Newark, N. J.; Head- 
quarters & Reservations—Miss Re- 
becca R. Haines, Provident Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Printing & 
Badges—Miss Marjorie Allison, 
Lehigh Valley Trust Co., Allen- 
town, Pa.; Program—Miss Anne 
Houston Sadler, Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., New York City; Public- 
ity — Co-Chairmen — Mrs. Mary 
Berkeley Finke, Morris Plan Bank 
of N. Y., and Miss Hilda M. Hoffman, 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
City; Registrations—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Van Sciver, First National Bank of 
Princeton, Princeton, N. J.; Enter- 
tainment & Hospitality—Mrs. Mary 
G. Roebling, Trenton Trust Co., 
Trenton, N. J.; Nominating—Miss 
Grace S. Stoermer, Bank of Amer- 
ica N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles, 
California. 


Joins La Salle National 


W. M. Dickey has become asso- 
ciated with the La Salle National 
Bank of Chicago, according to an 
announcement made by C. Ray 
Phillips, president. Mr. Dickey, 
formerly with Enyart, Van Camp 
& Co., Inc., brokers specializing in 
bank stock, was at one time head of 
his own firm. He was later con- 
nected with Lamborn, Hutchings & 
Co. His father, W. D. Dickey, was 
an executive officer of the National 
City Bank of Chicago. 


Buffalo Civic Leaders 


John N. Garver, vice president of 
the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co.; Frank S. Hershey, vice presi- 
dent of the Marine Trust Co.; L. Ray 
Hodge, executive secretary of the 
Buffalo Clearing House Association, 
and Myron S. Short, vice president 
of the Buffalo Savings Bank, all of 
Buffalo, N. Y., have been named to 
the civic activities committee of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


On Hospital Board 


Thomas J. Davis, president of the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
O., has been elected to the board of 
trustees of Christ Hospital, one of 


the city’s largest medical institu- 
tions. 


Advances In Irving Trust 


Word has been recently received 
from the Irving Trust Company, 
New York, of the advancement of 
Joseph S. Moss, Jr., from assistant 
vice president to vice president. 


September, 1940 


Decker Teaches Insurance Men 


O. P. Decker, vice president of the 
American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, served as a member 
of the faculty of the Life Officers 
Investment Seminar, held on the 
campus of Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., July 15 to 26. 
The seminar is an institution for the , 
advanced study of the investment 
problems of. life insurance com- 
panies, conducted annually by the 
American Life Convention in 
co-operation with the School of 
Business, of Indiana University. 
Registration is limited to invest- 
ment officers of life insurance 
companies, and certificates are 
awarded to qualified students after 
attending resident seminars for 
three summers. Mr. Decker con- 
ducted a seminar on “Industrial 
Securities”, as part of the sessions 
on “The Practice of Investment 
Management.” 


Ayres To Study Distribution 


Leonard P. Ayres, vice president 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., at 
Cleveland, O., is a member of the 
national advisory council of the 
Boston Conference on Distribution, 
which will conduct its 12th annual 
session October 7 and 8 at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston. A national forum 
for problems on distribution, the 
conference is sponsored by the re- 
tail trade board of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in co-opera- 
tion with more than 50 universities, 
trade associations and chambers of 
commerce. Effect of the war on dis- 
tribution, and results of the 1940 
census of business will be major 
discussion themes at the forthcom- 
ing conclave. 


35 Years With Chase 


Frank E. Bremner, second vice 
president of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York, will 
have completed 35 years of service 
with that institution in August. Mr. 
Bremner began with the bank Aug. 
18, 1905. He is in the trust depart- 
ment. 


Security Analysis 


By Benjamin Graham, Investment 
Fund Manager; Lecturer in Fi- 
nance, Columbia University; and 
David L. Dodd, Assoc. Professor of 
Finance, Columbia University. 

Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 850 pages, cloth 


bound, price $4.00. 

Primary emphasis is given to 
taxation and the fields of borrow- 
ing. Public expenditures and the 
financial organization of govern- 
ments are fully covered- 

There is an extensive discussion 
of budgeting, accounting, and fi- 
nancial reporting, and there is 
separate discussion of federal, 
state, and local expenditures. 

The book will naturally be of 
special interest to bond officers, and 
those interested in learning how to 
study facts available regarding 
municipal bonds and government 
issues. 


How to Get ALL the 
Important News Every 


Morning Vuieki® 


Read the 


CHICAGO JOURNAL 
OF COMMERCE 


It brings you — briefed, un- 
biased, and readily readable— 


1—FINANCIAL NEWS— Day-to-day 
developments, fully and complete- 
ly reported. 


2—COMPLETE MARKET QUOTA- 
TIONS—wnequalled in the Mid- 
dle-west. 


3—GENERAL NEWS—<cs straight 
news, without sensational news, 
crime, or comics. 

4—FOREIGN NEWS—“extra” com- 
plete. 

5—WASHINGTON NEWS: New Bills, 
legislation, etc., from our Wash- 
ington Bureau. 

6—CHARTS AND GRAPHS of every 
principal business factor. 


7—FEATURED SECTIONS on: 


Bonds Grain 
Commodities Money Markets 
Municipals Railroads 
Insurance Live Stock 
Dividend Iron and Steel 
Calendar Coal and Coke 
Foreign Petroleum 
Exchange Metal Markets 


Take advantage of Special 
“‘Get-Acquainted’’ Offer. 


USE COUPON BELOW 
FILL IN—TEAR OFF—AND MAIL 


Chicago Journal! of Commerce 
10 & 12 East Grand Avenue—Chicago 

Send the next 88 issues at the Special 
“Get-Acquainted” rate of $5. 


Name — ee 


Street 
City Ce 
OSend Invoice [Check Attached 





Have you Some 
RESERVE Knowledge? 


Every man and woman work- 
ing in a bank as officer, teller, 
clerk or stenographer should 
have a general knowledge of 
banking fundamentals. It will 
make the possessor more valu- 
able and enhance his or her 
chances of success. 


The “pick of |the crop” of 
banking books 















Bank Cost Control 

shows how to establish the 
basic records necessary for 
general control—it completely 
revolutionizes the old method 
of bank cost control—elimi- 
mates waste and risks— 
strengthens the bank’s earning 
position. 














Bank Loan Management 
Stronck & Eigelberner $2 


Credit evaluation—satisfactory 
ratio of liquidity—principles of 
handling real estate mortgages 
—diversifications to observe in 
the investment portfolio, etc.— 
Loaning as done profitably 
today. 








Advertising For Banks 
Don Knowlton $2 


How to write copy that arrests 
attention and gets business. 
How to get publicity for your 
bank. How to combat adverse 
publicity to banks in general, 
etc., etc., etc. 


If bought in set of 3—$5. 




















PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 










RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark Street, Chicago 


On 5-day approval plan 


0 Send me the set @ $5 
O Send me Adv. for Banks @ $2 
0 Send me Bk. Loan Mgmt. @ $2 
0 Send me Bk. Cost Control@ $2 































Second National Bank of New 
Haven (Conn.)—remodeling spe- 
cial lighting fixtures, air condi- 
tioning. 

Bank of New York, Madison and 
63rd St. office, New York—re- 
modeling and enlarging, new 
front. 

First National Bank, Bluefield, W. 
Va.—remodeling interior—$25,- 
000. 

Iowa State Bank and Trust Co., 
Fairfield, Ia—completely remod- 
eling, modern fixtures. 

City National Bank and Trust Co., 
Columbus, O.—remodeling, new 
elevators, air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Sayre, Pa.— 
remodeling and enlarging. 

Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Brawley, Calif.—new 
building, air conditioning. 

Lakeview State Bank, Battle Creek, 
Mich.—alterations. 

Bank of Sikeston, Mo.—remodeling 
interior, additional windows. 
First National Bank, De Witt, Ark. 
—completely remodeling, modern 

fixtures. 

Randolph Co-Operative Bank, 
Quincy, Mass.—remodeling new 
quarters. 

National Bank of Commerce, Cen- 
tralia, Wash.—new brick and 
terra cotta building. 

Worcester County 


Trast ©o. 


A Summary Of F. D. 1. C. 
Activities 


I. With the outlay of about $80 
million during the first six months 
of 1940—largest disbursements for 
any six-month period since the 
beginning of deposit insurance— 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration brought near completion 
its program for the rehabilitation 
of banks in the system that have 
constituted a substantial hazard. 


II. From the beginning of de- 
posit insurance on January 1, 1934, 
through June 30, 1940, the Corpor- 
ation cleaned up 342 banks having 
deposits of more than $431 million 
and 1,111,535 depositors. The Cor- 
poration’s gross outlay for protec- 
tion of depositors in these cases 
amounted to about $220 million. Of 
this amount about $46 million, or 
about 21 percent, is estimated as 
the eventual loss. 


III. Despite unprecedented ex- 
penditures during the ffirst six 
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Franklin St. office, 
Mass.—remodeling 
conditioning. 

Citizens National Bank, Saint Jo, 
Texas — remodeling, venetian 
blinds, air conditioning. 

U. S. National Bank, Salem, Ore.— 
new building. 

Idaho First National Bank of Boise, 
Lewiston, Ida.—remodeling, new 
vaults. 

Farmers State Bank, Ingalls, Kan. 
—air conditioning. 

Northwestern State Bank, 
Springs, Neb.—remodeling 
terior. 

First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga. 
air conditioning. 

Merchants National Bank and Trust 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.—enlarging 
quarters. 

Fourth National Bank of Wichita, 
Kan.—after hour depository. 

First National Bank of Lake 
Charles, La.—air conditioning. 

Home State Bank, Longton, Kan.— 
air conditioning. 

Council Bluffs (Ia.) Savings Bank 
—new building—$200,000. 

Planters Bank and Trust Co., Opel- 
ousas, La.—air conditioning. 

Bank of America, 8th and J St. 
office, Sacramento, Calif.—air 
conditioned—$25,000. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Charlotte, 
N. C.—new building—$500,000. 


Worcester, 
interior, air 


Hay 
in- 






months of 1940, the surplus of the 
Corporation increased by about 
$15,676,000, amounting to $180,- 
265,000 as of June 30, 1940. 

IV. Protection of all but 1,651 
of the 1,111,535 depositors was ex- 
tended in the 342 insured banks 
closed or merged with the aid of 
FDIC loans through June 30, 1940. 
Total deposits of these banks were 
$431,000,000, of which 97.8 percent 
was made promptly available. 


V. There occurred during the 
first six months of 1940 a net re- 
duction of 55 in the number of in- 
sured banks, 82 banks having been 
eliminated, while only 27 banks 
were admitted to insurance. 


VI. It now appears that the capi- 
tal and surplus of the Corporation 
will have increased to about $500,- 
000,000 by the end of 1940. It might 
soon, therefore, be appropriate to 
give consideration to a reasonable 
reduction in the rate of assessment 
paid by banks. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes Since Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory, First 1940 Edition 


New Banks 
New Branches 
Reopened Banks 


Through Liquidation 

Through Absorption. . 

Through Consolidation or Merger 

Through Conversion........... 
Total discontinued . . 


National 7; State 25; Private 1 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


National 4; State 32; Private 3 
National 13; State 18 
. National 6; State 8 

National 6; State 4; Other Institutions 


Banks not previously reported indicated by an * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 


ee eee ee en ey Total 13 


National 29; State 62; Private 3; Other Institutions 3 


BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation...... 
Through Conversion 

Total discontinued .... 


CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 


Head Offices.... 


ee es 


RI Bit ts kok rel. Bias re os Bee 


ALASKA 
Fairbanks 
*Bank of Fairbanks 59-20 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,100. Oscar 
G. Olson, President, Curtis Adams, 
Cashier. Opened July 1, 1940) 


CALIFORNIA 
Forestville 


Analy Savings Bank, Branch of Sebas- 
COGE ccccs ° ee 90-594 
(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 
County, Branch of Sebastopol, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940) 

Forestville 

Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol ......... 
(Change of title of Analy Savings 
Bank, Branch of Sebastopol. Effective 
February 29, 1940. Thos. Silk, Assis- 
tant Cashier and Manager) 

Guerneville 

Bank of Guerneville 

(This bank and the Sebastopol Na- 
tional Bank, Sebastopol, were pur- 
chased by the Analy Savings Bank, 
Sebastopol, on February 29, 1940 and 
a branch established at Guerneville. 
At the time of the purchase, the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to Bank of Sonoma County. The 
Monte Rio branch of the Bank of 
Guerneville was discontinued at the 
time of the purchase) 

Guerneville 

Bank of Sonoma County, Guerneville 
Branch of Bank of Sonoma County, 
Sebastopol 90-603 
(Succeeded Bank of Guerneville which, 
together with the Sebastopol National 
Bank was purchased by the Analy 
Savings Bank, Sebastopol, on Febru- 
ary 29, 1940. The Analy Savings Bank 
changed its name to the Bank of 
Sonoma County at the time of the 
purchase and the Monte Rio branch 
of the Bank of Guerneville was dis- 
continued) 
Hueneme 

*Bank of Hueneme 
(Name of town 
Hueneme) 

Monte Rio 

Bank of Guerneville, Monte Rio 
Branch of Guerneville 90-1074 
(Succeeded on February 29, 

Monte Rio Branch of Bank of Sonoma 
County which is operating on a part 
time basis) 


September, 1940 


Forestville 
4 


changed to Port 


.....National 10; State 13... 
... National 1; State 3 


Monte Rio 
Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol 
(Succeeded Bank of 
Monte Rio Branch of 
February 29, 1940) 

Oildale 
State Bank of Taft, Oildale Branch of 
Taft 90-1402 
(Opened June 6, 1940) 

Port Hueneme 

*Bank of Huememe. .....ccccsces 90-609 
(Formerly Bank of Hueneme, Hue- 
neme. Name of town changed to Port 
Hueneme) 

Sebastopol 

Analy Savings Bank 
(Changed title to Bank of Sonoma 
County, February 29, 1940 upon pur- 
chasing the Sebastopol National Bank, 
Sebastopol and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville and is now operat- 
ing branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 

Sebastopol 
Bank of Sonoma County 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Profits 
$182,122. H. B. Fuller, President, C. G. 
Stange, Cashier. Change in title of the 
Analy Savings Bank and its branch 
at Forestville which purchased the 
Sebastopol National Bank, Sebastopol 
and the Bank of Guerneville, Guerne- 
ville, on February 29. 1940 and is now 
operating branches at Forestville and 
Juerneville) 

Sebastopol 
Sebastopol National Bank 
(This bank and the Bank of Guerne- 
ville, Guerneville, were purchased by 
the Analy Savings Bank, Sebastopel, 
February 29, 1940 at which time the 
Analy Savings Bank changed its title 
to Bank of Sonoma County and con- 
tinued branches at Forestville and 
Guerneville) 


Monte Rio 


* Guerneville, 
Guerneville, 


COLORADO 
Leadville 


Commercial Bank of Leadville. .82-464 
(Capital $25,000. John E. Hill, Presi- 
dent, Frank Randall, Cashier. Opened 
May 22, 1940) 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford 
*Isaac Berman, 
(Mr. Berman died October 23, 1939. 
Depositors paid in full and license 
revoked June 30, 1940) 


Private Bank 


Stonington 
First National Bank 
(Voted voluntary liquidation Febru- 
ary 21, 1940. Deposits assumed by 
Mystic River National Bank, Mystic) 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth 
First National Bank in Lake pct 


(Change in title of Lake Worth Na- 

tional Bank. Effective June 4, 1940) 
Lake Worth 

Lake Worth National Bank... .63-525 

(Changed title to First National Bank 

in Lake Worth, June 4, 1940) 
Tallahassee 

Industrial Bank of Tallahassee. .63-540 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. God- 

frey Smith, President, Julian V. Smith, 

Cashier. Opened March 12, 1940) 


GEORGIA 
Blakely 
Farmers Exchange Bank, 
bank—not incorporated 
(Liquidated March 29, 1940) 
Claxton 
*Claxton State Bank 
(Closed July 20, 1940) 
Collins 
Sm GE CORR. ccc ccccadsécn 64-1178 
(Closed July 22, 1940) 
Valdosta 
Industrial Banking Company 
Bank-not Incorporated) 
(J. A. Parramore, Cashier. 
April 29, 1940) 


IDAHO 


Private 


(Private 
64-1197 
Reported 


Nezperce 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Nezperce Branch of Boise.92-295 
L. F. McCann, Manager. Opened Au- 
gust 10, 1940) 

Potlatch 
The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Potlatch Branch of Boise. 92-196 
(Authorized and certificate issued May 
11, 1940) 

Potlatch 
Potlatch State Bank 
(Acquired by The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise. May 11, 1940 and oper- 
ated as a branch) 


ILLINOIS 
Albion 
*Citizens National Bank 
(Capital $50,000. C. A. French, 


70-2154 
Presi- 
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dent, A. B. Gill, 
gust 5, 1940) 
Casey 
First National Bank in Casey..70-617 
(Entered voluntary liquidation March 
30, 1940) 
Cherry Valley 


Cashier. Opened Au- 


Cherry Valley State Bank....70-1218 
(Sold to Farmers National Bank, 
Belvidere, July 1, 1940) 

Chicago 
La Salle National Bank........... 2-47 


(Change in title of National Builders 
Bank. Effective May 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
National Builders Bank........... 2-47 
(Changed title to La Salle National 
Bank, May 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
Uptown National Bank of are 
poebdncseases 0 
(Capital $300, 000, “Surplus and Profits 
$202,000. H. F. Wuehrmann, President, 
R. H. Olmsted, Jr., Cashier. Conversion 
of Uptown State Bank, April 1, 1940) 
Chicago 
Uptown State Bank............. 2-300 
(Converted to a national bank under 


, title of Uptown National Bank of 
Chicago, April 1, 1940). 

Concord 

Concord State Bank.......... 70-1234 


(Began voluntary liquidation July 1, 
1940) 


Elgin 
The Union National Bank...... 70-99 
{Changed title to Union National 


Bank and Trust Company of Elgin, 


July 3, 1940) 
Elgin 
Union National Bank and _ Trust 
0S a 70-99 
(Change in title of The Union Na- 


tional Bank. Effective July 3, 1940) 
Goldengate 
*First 


ae 70-1321 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Au- 
gust 3, 1940. Business having been 


transferred to newly organized Citi- 
zens National Bank of Albion, Albion) 
Kankakee 
City Trust and Savings Bank....70-192 
(Consolidated with City National Bank 
as City National Bank of Kankakee, 
April 20, 1940) 
Lenzburg 
*State Bank of Lenzburg...... 70-1687 


(Entered voluntary liquidation July 6, 
1940) 


Mendota 

Weert @UntS BAM. .6oscscccssce hes 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. C. O. Harris, President, E. J. 
Welsch, Cashier. Opened July 6, 1940) 

Towanda 

Towanda State Bank.......... 70-1626 


(Reported discontinued accepting de- 
posits February 17, 1940 and now in 
process of liquidation) 


Tuscola 
*Tuscola National Bank......... 70-579 
(Capital $50,000. Surplus and Profits 


$97,000. G. R. Helm, 


President, R. J. 
Crossman, Cashier. 


Conversion of Tus- 


cola State Bank, effective August 1, 
1940) 

Tuscola 
menoos State Bank........cses 70-579 


(Converted to Tuscola National Bank, 
August 1, 1940) 

INDIANA 
Carmel 


Union State Bank, Carmel Branch of 
Westfield 


a RS ae 71-1309 
(Herman Stalker, Manager. To open 
June 15, 1940) 

Lucerne 
‘The Lucerne State Bank...... 71-994 
(Closed June 21, 1940) 

Mackey 
Mackey | 71-1160 
(Closed May 9, 1940) 

Martinsville 
First National Bank, Martinsville 
hls sob Sh epan heh waa enn seen nee 71-1280 


(Change in title of National Bank of 

Martinsville. Effective May 1, 1940) 
Martinsville 

National Bank of Martinsville. .71-1280 

(Changed title to First National Bank, 

Martinsville, May 1, 1940) 


IOWA 
Chatsworth 
Chatsworth Savings Bank....72-1243 
(Capital: Common $15,000, Preferred 
$5,000, Surplus and Profits $6,000. L. 
R. Ball, President, A. R. Laudi, 
Cashier. Closed August 24, 1939, re- 
opened February 26, 1940) 
Forest City. 
Forest City Bank & Trust Conpeny 
(Conversion of The Forest City Na- 
tional Bank, May 29, 1940) 
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Forest City 
The Forest City National Bank.72-449 
(Converted to a state bank under title 
of Forest City Bank & Trust Company, 
May 29, 1940) 

Imogene 
Malvern Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
RD RS re ree eee 
(Closed May 29, 1940) 

Luverne 


Farmers State Bank - 72-2185 


(Capital $25,000. J. O. Marty, Presi- 
dent J. A. Nelson, Cashier. Opened 
April 1, 1940.) 

Luverne 


Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, Of- 

_ fe Se rr 

(Discontinued April 1, 1940) 
Mediapolis 

*West Burlington Savings Bank, Office 

OF WOGt TOUTTIRBCOR oon ccc siccecécnces 

(To be discontinued September 1, 1940) 
New Market 

Page County State Bank, Office of 

CEs G.kweades svensk e hbase denewanes 

(Discontinued. Reported April 17, 1940) 
Quimby 


Central Trust and Savings Bank, 
Quimby Office of Cherokee............ 
(Henry M. Olson, Manager. Opened 
April 11, 1940) 

Rockwell 
Sheffield Savings Bank, Office of 
DE... Sueaubs sce eas Geh pee eeaeee 
(Closed June 1, 1940) 

Shell Rock 

Security State Bank............ 72-2186 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $7,000. Adrian 


Chittenden, President, Marvin W. Leritz 
Cashier. Opened April 23, 1940) 
KANSAS 
Edmond 
Edmond State Bank........... 83-816 


(Entered voluntary liquidation. Deposit 
liability assumed by The Exchange 
Bank of Lenora, Lenora, May 18, 1940) 


Purcell 
The State Bank of Purcell....83-1003 


(Voluntarily liquidated May 21, 1940) 
Wallace 
Wallace County State Bank. .83-1074 


(Merged with the Peoples State Bank, 
Sharon Springs, May 31, 1940) 


KENTUCKY 
Birmingham 
*Bank of Birmingham.......... 73-438 
(Discontinued accepting deposits July 
31, 1940) 
Dry Ridge 
oo Ree rey ee 73-523 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. C. L. 
Alexander, President. B. C. Cotton, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of the Jonesville Deposit Bank, Jones- 
ville. Effective June 1, 1940) 
Dry Ridge 
i | eT ee eee 73-380 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of 
the State Banking Department for 
liquidation March 23, 1940) 
Gradyville 
Gradyville State Bank.......... 73-506 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 16, 1940) 
Jeffersontown 
*Jeffersontown Bank, Branch of Bank 
of Middletown, Middletown... .73-784 
(Discontinued as of June 1, 1940) 
Jonesville 
Citizens Bank, Jonesville Agency of 
> a Serr yrs ere 
(Opened June 1, 1940) 
Jonesville 
Jonesville Deposit Bank........ 73-523 
(Moved to Dry Ridge and changed title 
to Citizens Bank, June 1, 1940) 
Louisville 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Starks Building Office, 455 South 
Fourth Street 


(Henry V. Sanders, Assistant Vice 
President in charge. Opened June 8, 
1940) 

Moreland 
DOR OF POTSIAOE . 60 oss ccasvees 73-557 


(Placed its affairs in the hands of the 
State Banking Department for liquida- 
tion, April 19, 1940) 


LOUISIANA 
Shreveport 
Commercial National Bank in Shreve- 


port, Fairfield Branch, 1508 Fairfield 
Ave. 


(H. M. Mulkey, Manager. Opened July 
1, 1940) 

Slaughter 
Clinton Bank & Trust Company. 
Branch OF CHRIOR...cccvescisess 84-433 


(Discontinued February 10, 1940) 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore 


Equitable Trust Company, Belair 





Road Branch, 3404 Belair Road 


(J. Lawrence Rosenberger, Manager, 
Opened May 20, 1940) 

Baltimore 
First National Bank, Office at 776 B 
Twenty-fifth Street 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Haverhill 
*Haverhill Morris Plan Banking Co. 
(Capital: Common _ $60,000, 
Notes $33,000, Allan B. 
President, William H. 
urer. Change in 


Capital 

MacGregor, 

Butler, Treas. 

title of Haverhill! 

Morris Plan Company) 

Haverhill 

*Haverhill Morris Plan Company 
(Changed title to Haverhill 
Plan Company) 

Lawrence 

*Lawrence Morris Plan Banking Co 


- 53-173 
Morris 


(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus and Profits $12,000. J, 
Rodney Ball, President, Elizabeth 
Swain, Cashier. Succeeded Lawrence 
Morris Plan Company, July 1, 1940) 

Lawrence 

*Lawrence Morris Plan Company. 53-120 
(Succeeded by Lawrence Morris Plan 
Banking Company, July 1, 1940) 

Newburyport 

*Haverhill Morris Plan Banking Com- 
pany, Branch of Haverhill........... 
(Change in title of Haverhill Morris 
Plan Company, Branch of Haverhill) 

Newburyport 

*Haverhill Morris Plan Company, 
Branch of Haverhill................ 
(Changed title to Haverhill Morris 
Plan Banking Company, Branch of 
Haverhill) 


MICHIGAN 

Alpha 

*First National Bank............ 74 
(Entered voluntary liquidation 
12, 1940) 

Menominee 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Menominee .. 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Menominee, March 9, 1940) 


-971 
July 


Saginaw 
Saginaw National Bank........ 74-27 
(Capital: Common $200.000, Preferred 


eet, 000. J. M. Shackelton, President, 
E. E. Speckhard, Cashier. Conversion 

of the Saginaw State Bank, May 31, 

1940. Branch authorized at 115 North 

Hamilton Street) 

Saginaw 

Saginaw State Bank and branch.74-2 
(Converted to Saginaw National ia 

May 31, 1940.) 


MINNESOTA 


Barnum = 
First National Bank........... 75-644 
(Converted to State Bank of Barnum, 
June 10, 1940) 

Barnum 
State Bank of Barnum......... 75-644 
(Conversion of First National Bank, 
June 10, 1940) 


Caledonia 

The First National Bank of Caledonis 
epocceeeeseeeseeeesesessecesesecs 75-2 
(Voluntarily liquidated May 23, 1940. 
Absorbed by Sprague State Bank, 
Caledonia) 

Hendricks = 
*State Bank of Hendricks...... 75-1630 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$7,500. J. W. Siverson, President, J. M 
Reinen. Cashier. Expect to open about 
September 1, 1940) 

Pequot Lakes e 
Farmers State Bank......... 75-1156 
(Name of town changed from Pequot 
to Pequot Lakes, March 1940) 

Sandstone 


*First National Bank.......... 75-226 
(Converted to Sandstone State Bank, 
July 25, 1940) 

Sandstone af 
*Sandstone State Bank......... 75-226 


(Capital $45,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. R. W. Barstow, President. 
G. S. Gjertson, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank, July 25, 1940) 
Staples 
First National Bank............ 75-172 
(Consolidated with Peoples State Bank 
as Staples State Bank, April 20, 1940) 
Staples 
Peoples State Bank............ 75-1488 
(Consolidated with First National 
9 as Staples State Bank ,April 20, 
1940 


Staples 
Staples State Bank............ 75-1488 
(Capital: Common $50,000, Capita! 


Notes $25,000, Surplus and Profits $13,- 
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-1630 
rofits 
J. M. 
Lbout 


619. Richard N. Gardner, President, J. 
F. Griep, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Peoples State Bank and First National 
Bank. Effective April 20, 1940) 
Winnebago 
Earth Valley ee 

(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Winnebago, April 1, 1940) 
Winnebago 

First National Bank in Wingetege 
(Change ‘in title of Blue Earth Valley 
National Bank, effective April 1, 1940) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Shelb 


The ‘Bank of Bolivar County .85-572 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5, 000. Alex 
Hively, President, W. H. Rothrock, 
Cashier. Opened August 15, 1940) 
Tutwiler 
Tutwiler Bank - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $2,500. G. C. 
Denson, President, Edward H. Everett, 
Cashier. Opened May 15, 1940 ) 


MISSOURI 
Eugene 
Eugene State Bank 80-1760 
(Closed March 13, 1940 by order of the 
Board of Directors) 
Hardin 
Hardin State Bank 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
7,500. E. M. Chase, President, B. C. 
Bond, Cashier. Opened July 15, 1940) 
Kansas City 
*Union Ave. Bank of Commerce. .18-51 
(Consolidated with Commerce Trust 
Company, June 24, 1940) 


MONTANA 
Philipsburg 
Flint Creek Valley Bank 93-521 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. H. A. Featherman, President, 
B. >. Paige, Cashier. Opened April 1, 
1940) 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon 


State Bank of Lebanon - 
(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
March 16, 1940) 
Lorton 
Bank of Lorton - 
(Voluntarily liquidated, discontinuing 
its general banking business as of 
April 15, 1940) 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
Bankers Trust Company 
(Taken possession of by Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance on 
February 29, 1940 for purpose of 
liquidation) 
Scotch Plains 
“First State Bank - 
(Merged into The Westfield Trust 
Company, Westfield, on June 22, 1940 
and operated as a branch) 
Scotch Plains 
The Westfield Trust Company, Scotch 
Plains Branch of Westfield... .55-639 
(Clarence B. Vail, Manager. Succeeded 
First State Bank, Scotch Plains, 
which was merged into The Westfield 
Trust Company on June 22, 1940) 
Swedesboro 
Swedesboro National Bank......55-445 
(Taken over by Swedesboro Trust 
Company, March 16, 1940) 


R NEW MEXICO 

oy 

*Citizens State Bank, Roy Agency of 
Springer—(Mrs. L. Elizabeth Dunn, 
Manager. Opened July 20, 1940) 


NEW YORK 
Baldwinsville 
Baldwinsville State Bank.......50-517 
(Merged into the First Trust & De- 
posit Company, Syracuse, April 6, 1940, 
and operated as Baldwinsville Office) 
Baldwinsville 
First Trust & Deposit Company, Bald- 
winsville Office of Syracuse......50-517 
(Succeeded Baldwinsville State Bank 
which merged into the First Trust 
re uaa Company, Syracuse, April 
Binghamton 
Marine Midland Trust Company, First 
Ward Office at 163 Clinton St.... 
‘Closed March 30, 1940) 
East Northport 
Citizens National Bank 50-1093 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 8, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Northport) 


September, 1940 


Harrison 
First National Bank...........50-1097 
(Consolidated with Rye National Bank, 
Rye, on April 22, 1940 and now oper- 
ated as a branch) 

Harrison 
Rye epee Bank, Branch of Rye 

os «eee 2-50-1097 

(Frederick “A Sundermann, Manager. 

Succeeded First National Bank, Har- 
rison, which consolidated with the Rye 
National Bank, Rye, April 22, 1940) 

Hartsdale 
County Trust Company, Hartsdale Of- 
fice of White Plains 50-1105 
(Succeeded Hartsdale National Bank 
which was taken over by County Trust 
Company, White Plains on June 8, 
1940) 

Hartsdale 
Hartsdale National Bank 50-1105 
(Taken over June 8, 1940 by County 
Trust Company. White Plains, which 


is now operating a branch at Harts- 
dale) 

Mt. Kisco 
Insurance Loan Trust Company 
-50-1114 
(Merged into ‘Trust Co. of Larchmont, 
Larchmont, February 29, 1940 and 
operated as a branch) 

Mt. Kisco 
Trust Co. of ULarchmont, Branch of 
Larchmont coececeenane 
(Edward A. McKaharay, Assistant 
Secretary. Succeeded Insurance Loan 
Trust Co., which merged into the 
Trust Co. of Larchmont, Larchmont, 
February 29, 1940) 

New York 
Banca Nazionale Del Lavoro, 40 Wall 
, Representative office of Rome, 

taly 
(Dr. Leopoldo A. Glauer, Representa- 
tive. Opened March 1, 1940) 

New York 
*Empire Trust Company, 
Office, 50 Lafayette St 
(P. Rubilotta, Manager. To open about 
August 26, 1940) 

New York 
Credit Suisse, 24-26 Pine St., 
of Zurich, Switzerland 
(H. Wegmann and F. 
Opened May 9, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
Colonial Trust Company, Kingsboro 
Office of Manhattan, 69th St. at Fifth 
Ave. 1-779. 
(Succeeded Kingsboro National Bank 
of Brooklyn in New York which was 
merged into the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany on June 27, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 
Kingsboro National Bank of Brook- 
lyn in New York 1-845 
(Merged into Colonial Trust Com- 
pany (Borough of Manhattan) and 
oearees as Kingsboro Office June 27, 

) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 

The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 32 Court St 
(Opened April 8, 1940) 

New York (Borough of Brooklyn) 

The Morris Plan Industrial Bank of 
New York, Branch at 187-191 Jora- 
lemon St. . 

(Discontinued “April 8, ” 1940) 

New York, Forest Hills, (Borough of 
Queens) 
Ridgewood Savings Bank, Forest Hills, 
Office of Ridgewood 
(Opened April 6, 1940) 

— York, Woodside, (Ind. Sta. of Flush- 


Foley Square 


Agency 
Guyot, Agents. 


s) 
Standard National Bank of New yo 


(Charles Herr, 
Volz, Cashier. Change in title of the 


President, 


Woodside National Bank. Effective 
June 5. 1940) 
_ — Woodside, (Ind. Sta. of Flush- 
ng 
Woodside National Bank 
(Changed title to Standard National 
Bank of New York, June 5, 1940) 
New York. Tottenville, (Borough of 
Richmond) 
Staten Island National Bank & Trust 
Company of Port Richmond, Branch 
at 179 Main St 
(Opened March 30, 1940) 
Richmond) 
New York, Tottenville, (Borough of 
Richmond) 
The Tottenville National Bank. .1-456 
(Voluntarily liquidated March 30, 
1940. Absorbed by the Staten Island 
National Bank & Trust Company of 
Port Richmond which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Tottenville) 
Pleasantville 
*County Trust Company, Pleasantville 
Office of White Plains 50-828 


(Succeeded Mount Pleasant Bank & 


Trust Company, which was taken over 
by the County Trust Company, White 
Plains, July 22, 1940) 

Pleasantville 

*Mount Pleasant Bank & Trust Com- 
pany 50-828 
(Taken over by County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains, July 22, 1940 and 
operated as Pleasantville Office) 

St. Regis Falls 
Ogdensburg Trust Company, 
of Ogdensburg eoons 
(Burton L. Dupree, Manager. * Opened 
May 27, 1940. Succeeded St. Regis Falls 
National Bank which was purchased 
by the Ogdensburg Trust Company, 
Ogdensburg) 


Branch 


St. Regis Falls 


St. Regis Falls National Bank. .50-871 
(Purchased by Ogdensburg Trust Com- 
pany, Ogdensburg, which opened a 
ima at St. Regis Falls on May 27, 
Southampton 
Southampton Bank 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by The 
First National Bank, June 8, 1940) 
Williamsville 
*Bank of Williamsville 
(Taken over by Marine Trust Com- 
pany of Buffalo, Buffalo, July 27, 1940 
and operated as Williamsville Office 
of Marine Trust Company of Buffalo) . 
Williamsville 
*Williamsville Office of Marine Trust 
Co. of Buffalo, Office of Marine Trust 
Co. of Buffalo 50 
Albert H. Meyer, Vice President. Suc- 
ceeded Bank of Williamsville which 
was taken over by the Marine Trust 
Co. of Buffalo, Buffalo, July 27, 1940) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Kinston 
*Commercial National Bank of Kinston 
66-934 

(Leo H. Harvey, President, Haywood 
Weeks, Cashier. Succeeded Kinston 
Industrial Bank, July 3, 1940) 

Kinston 

*Kinston Industrial Bank 
(Succeeded by Commercial National 
Bank of Kinston, July 3, 1940) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ashley 
Ashley State Bank 
(Closed April 18, 1940) 

Ashley 
McIntosh County Bank 
(Capital: Common _ $15,000. 
Notes $15,000, Surplus $2.000. Gottlieb 
Kessel, President, G. . Hernett, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of the Farmers State Bank, Zeeland.. 
Effective April 19, 1940) 

Glen Ullin 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron... 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 

Glen Ullin 
State Bank of Glen Ullin 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940 

Hebron 
The First State Bank of Hebron.77-184 
(Discontinued accepting deposits and 
went into voluntary liquidation March 
9, 1940) 

Hebron 
Security Bank of Hebron......77-366 
(Opened March 11, 1940. Assumed de- 
posit liability of Security National 
Bank of Taylor, Taylor, and was 
granted permission to operate paying 
and receiving stations at Taylor and 
Glen Ullin) 

Mott 
Commercial Bank of Mott 77-181 
(Conversion of First National Bank 
in Mott, June 13, 1940) 

Mott 
First National Bank in Mott..77-181 
Converted to a state bank under title 
of Commercial Bank of Mott, June 13, 
1940) 

Reeder 
Bank of Reeder 77 
(Voluntarily liquidated “April “17, 1940. 
Deposit and loans taken over by 
First National Bank, Hettinger) 

Taylor 
Security Bank of Hebron, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Hebron. 
(Opened March 11, 1940) 

Taylor 
Security National Bank ae 
(Deposit liability assumed March 11, 
1940 by (new) Security Bank of 
Hebron, Hebron, which was granted 
permission to operate paying and re- 
Sime stations at Taylor and Glen 

n 
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Wishek 
Daree Wtate Bank... ....s<0s% . 77-258 
(Closed by order of Board ‘of Direc- 
tors, April 18, 1940) 

Zeeland 

Farmers State Bank............ 77-727 

(Changed title and location to McIn- 

ipae) County Bank, Ashley, April 19, 


OHIO 

Amherst 
Amherst Park Bank Company. .56-1250 
(Purchased by Lorain County Savings 
& Trust Company, Elyria. and consoli- 
dated with their branch in Amherst, 
June 3, 1940) 

Forest 
Hardin County Bank Company.56-714 
(Went into voluntary liquidation as 
of close of business May 31, 1940) 

Frazeysburge 
Oe | 56-1360 
(Assets purchased and liabilities 
assumed by Coshocton National Bank, 
Coshocton, June 8, 1940) 


Jeffersonville 
Milledgeville Bank ...... -56-1048 
(Change in location of Milledgeville 
Bank, Milledgeville. Effective March 
1, 1940) 

Milledgeville 
Milledgeville Bank ...... ..-56-1048 
(Changed location to Jeffersonville, 


March 1, 1940) 

Mt. Healthy 

*Mt. Healthy National Bank....56-1060 
(Taken over by Second National Bank, 
Cincinnati, July 31, 1940 and merged 
with existing branch at Mt. Healthy) 

Mt. Healthy 
Mt. Healthy Savings & Commercial 
OO ee eens: 56-1340 
(Taken over by Second National Bank, 
Cincinnati on May 15, 1940 and oper- 
ated as a branch) 

Mt. Healthy 
Second National Bank, Mt. Healthy 
DERM OF CIBCIMARE oo oicccivccicsccees 
(Clyde A. Yerkes, Manager. Succeeded 
Mt. Healthy Savings & Commercial 
Bank which was taken over by Second 
National Bank, Cincinnati, May 15, 
1940) 

Sylvania 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank Co..56-759 
(Merged with Sylvania Banking Com- 


pany June 27, 1940) 
OKLAHOMA 

Hobart 

*The Farmers & Merchants National 
RE ey ee Pee ee ey 86-121 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Hobart, July 1, 1940) 

Hobart 

*First National Bank in Hobart. .86-121 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$58,000. W. C. Kelsay, President, Doyle 
Rogers, Cashier. Change in title of 
The Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. Effective July 1, 1940) 

Stonewall 

Peay meee TRIE. o o:<00 06% sc2 wes 86-563 


(Opened July 4, 1940. Purchased assets 
and took over business of First State 


Bank which closed June 13, 1940) 
Stonewall i 
oo a ee ee ae 86-562 

(Closed by Bank Commissioner June 

12, 1940) 

Wilson 
The Bank of Wileon. «+... 86-1222 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. M. 


Crane, President, Valura Morris, Cash- 


ier. Succeeded First National Bank, 
May 18, 1940) 

Wilson 
First National Bank.......... 86-1222 


(Succeeded by The Bank of Wilson, 
May 18, 1940) 


OREGON 

Medford 
Farmers & Fruitgrowers Bank. .96-25 
(Deposit liabilities assumed at close 
of business, March 23, 1940 by United 
States National Bank of Portland, 
Portland and merged with the deposits 
of their Medford Branch at Medford) 

Salem 
Ladd & Bush, Bankers.......... 96-1 
(Merged with The United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Salem Branch 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6, 1940) 

Salem a 
Ladd & Bush Trust Company....96-5 
(Changed title to Pioneer Trust Com- 
pany, May 27, 1940) 

Salem 
Pioneer Trust Company.......... 96-5 
(Capital $50.000. Profits $30,000. A. N. 
Bush, President, E. O. Stadter, Jr., 
Secretary. Change in title of Ladd & 
7 Company. Effective May 
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Salem 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem — 

«ees 1 
(H. V. Compton, Jacob Fuhrer, Tink- 
ham Gilbert and Leo G. Page, Assis- 
tant Managers. Merger of Ladd & 
Bush, Bankers and The United States 
National Bank of Portland, Salem 
Branch. Effective April 6, 1940) 

Salem 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Salem Branch.......... 
(Merged with Ladd & Bush, Bankers 
as The United States National Bank 
of Portland, Ladd Bush-Salem Branch, 
April 6, 1940) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Sally 
First National Bank......... 60-1075 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 29, 1940. 
Absorbed by National Bank of Boyer- 


town, Boyertown) 

Blairsville 
Blairsville Savings & Trust Company 
ee ee eee eee CTR eer 60-1703 


(Taken over by State Banking De- 
partment for liquidation April 5, 1940) 
Blairsville 
Peoples Bank of Blairsville. ..60-1760 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $50.000. W. 
H. Sweet, President, J. E. Lintner, 
Cashier. Opened April 17, 1940) 
Du Bois 
Peoples State Bank............ 60-419 
(Closed May 4, 1940 under a liquida- 
tion agreement with the Union Bank- 
ing & Trust Company of Du Bois under 
which all the deposit liabilities are 
guaranteed by the “Trust” Company) 
Freeburg 
Freeburg State Bank......... 60-1420 
(Absorbed by Snyder County Trust 


Company, Selinsgrove, February 17, 
1940) 

Kane 

fKane Trust & Savings Company 
TURTLE OCR ee Te 60-635 
(Taken over and closed by State 
Banking Department. Reported July 
5, 1940) 

Lyndora 


The Butler County National Bank & 
Trust Company, Lyndora Branch of 
Butler 60-1230 
(Joseph H. Adelman, Manager. Open- 
ed June 6, 1940. Succeeded Lyndora 
National Bank which was absorbed 
by The Butler County National Bank 
& Trust Company, Butler) 


Lyndora 
Lyndora National Bank........ 60-1230 
(Voluntarily liquidated June 17, 1940. 
Absorbed by The Butler County Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company of 
Butler, Butler) 

Paoli 
COLETTE 60-1637 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 


$54,000. Joseph L. Serrill, President, H. 
Fred Miller, Cashier. Reorganization 
of Paoli Bank & Trust Company, effec- 
tive July 11, 1940) 

Paoli 

*Paoli Bank & Trust Company. 
(Reorganized as Paoli jank 
July 11, 1940) 


.60-1637 
as of 


Philadelphia 
Drexel & Company, 15th & Walnut 
Ps ssc dcoucnd ace an ees cceh da eate 3-127 


(Discontinued banking business as of 

April 1. 1940 and entered general 
ne securities and underwriting business.) 
Sayre 


The Merchants and Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank of Sayre......... 60-639 
(Consolidated with The First Na- 
tional Bank of Sayre, June 22, 1940) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Batesburg 

*Batesburg Cash Depository....67-677 
(Changed title to Batesburg State 
Bank, July 10, 1940) 

Batesburg 

*Batesburg State Bank.......... 67-677 


(Capital $25,000, 
S. Fair, 
Cashier. 


Surplus $15,000. John 
President, Matilda Cook, 
Change in title of Batesburg 


Cash Depository. Effective July 10, 
1940) 
Buffalo 
oo! ee ee re 67-510 
(Sold to Arthur State Bank, Union, 
and began liquidation July 15, 1940) 
Graniteville 
Graniteville Depository..... o++.67-729 


(Capital $2,500, Surplus $2,500. R. E. 
Kenney, President. C. B. Cushing, 
Cashier. Opened in May. Reported May 
15, 1940) 

Jefferson 
The Jefferson Depository....... 67-724 
(Closed June 13, 1940) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Alexandria 

*The Security State Bank....... 78-815 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$14,493. J. J. Hofer, President, C. 7 
Coyne, Cashier. Conversion of The 
Security National Bank, Emery, which 
moved head office to Alexandria and 
is operating an office at Emery as of 
July 1, 1940) 

Bonesteel 
Burke State Bank, Bonesteel Office of 
DEED tc st ecbhcsandddekacsagesccaneenin 
June 1, 1940) 

Emery 

*Security National Bank........ 78-816 
(Converted to The Security State Bank 
and moved head office to Alexandria 
with branch office at Emery as of July 
1, 1940) 

Emery 

*The Security State Bank, Emery Office 
ae, arse 
(J. W. Hofer, Manager. Opened July 1, 
1940) 

Hudson 
Fairview State Bank, Hudson Office 
Of Fairview... .cccccccccses 
(Cc. O. Bemiss, Manager. Opened April 
1, 1940) 

Leola 


*Ipswich State Bank, Leola Office of 
Ipswich—(E. W. Hilgemann, Manager. 
Opened June 14, 1940) 


Pukwana 

*Bank of Kimball, Pukwana Exchange 
ee: PP rrr re Crete 
(John Larson, Manager. Opened July 3, 
1940) 

Tabor 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
Tabor Office of Scotland.............. 
(Irene Vlasak, Manager. Opened May 
16, 1940) 

Yankton 
First Dakota National Bank... .78-48 
(Change in title of The First Dakota 


National Bank & ‘Trust Company. 
Effective March 8, 1940) 
Yankton 


The First Dakota National Bank & 
Trust Company. 78-48 
(Changed title to First _ Na- 
tional Bank, March 8, 1940) 


TENNESSEE 
Burns 
Burns Bank & Trust Company. .87-633 
(Voluntarily liquidated April 4, 1940) 
Millington 
*Union Planters National Bank & Trust 
Company of Memphis, Millington 
Branch of Memphis. ........ccccccess 


(Joe Walpole, Manager. Opened June 
19, 1940) 
TEXAS 
Jayton 
First State Bank. ....c.ccccces 88-2170 


(Closed by order of its board of direc- 
tors and its affairs placed in hands of 
State Banking Commissioner of Texas 
on April 19, 1940) 


Jayton 
First oo | PPeere rere eT 88-2170 
(Closed April 19, 1940. Reopened June 
1. 1940) 
Palacios ; 
*The City State Bank. of Palacios 
TTT TU TT Te Cee CL ee 88-2190 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. G. A. 
Salsbury, President, M. T. Brooking, 
— Opened August 15, 1940) 
Pamp 
Citizens Bank and Trust Company 


(Capital $75,000, Surplus and Profits 
14,000. S. C. Evans, President, E. 0. 
Snead, Cashier. Opened May 27, 1940) 
Whitesboro 
Security National Bank - Whites- 
WORD . dcdiccecocsecscuncsen . 88-634 
(Capital: Common * $25. 000. Preferred 
$25,000. W. J. Godwin, President, Sears 
Anderson, Cashier. Charter issued 
March 30, 1940. Succeeded Whitesboro 
National Bank) 
Whitesboro 
Whitesboro National Bank... .88-634 
(Succeeded by Security National Bank 
of Whitesboro, March 30, 1940) 


UTAH 
Payson 
*The Bank of 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000. P. P 
Thomas, President, Roy Broadbent, 
Cashier. Opened August 20, 1940) 


Commercial 


VERMONT 
White River Junction 
Hartford Savings Bank and Trust 
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Company 
Deposit. liability assumed by inter- 
State Trust Company, March 11, 1940) 


VIRGINIA 
Clintwood 
*Cumberland 
Branch of 
(Formerly 
Company, 
Office 
August 1, 
Grundy 
*Cumberland 


gank & Trust Company, 
Grundy 
Cumberland Bank & Trust 
Branch of Clintwood. Head 
moved to Grundy. Reported 
1940. 


Bank & Trust Company 


(Capital $60,000, Surplus and Profits 
$75,876. C. G. Jackson, President, R. L. 
Sutherland, Cashier. Head office form- 
erly located at Clintwood. teported 
August 1, 1940) 

New Church 
Bank of Chincoteague, 
of Chincoteague 
(Closed April 30, 1940) 

Portsmouth 
Commercial Exchange Bank...68-675 
(Capital $140,000, Surplus and. Profits 
$68, 000. W. K. Hodges, President, G. 
R.’ Whitehurst, Cashier. Change in 
title of Morris Plan Bank. Effective 
May 2, 1940) 

Portsmouth 
Morris Plan Bank 
(Changed title to Commercial 
change Bank, May 2, 1940) 


Branch 
68-404 


Inc., 


Ex- 


WASHINGTON 

Kennewick 

pevet Wational Baek... <.s...<.. 98-147 
(Purchased by The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, June 29, 1940 
and operated as Kennewick Branch) 
Kennewick 

The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Kennewick Branch of Seattle 


98-147 
(Bucceeded First National Bank 
which was purchased by The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Seattle 
on June 29, 1940) 
Pomeroy 
*Old National 
Company, 


Bank & Union Trust 
Pomeroy Branch of Spokane 


(Opened August 5, 1940) 
Pomeroy 

*Pomeroy State Bank 

(Entered voluntary liquidation August 
3, 1940) 

Wenatchee 

First — Bank of vor 
(Deposit liability assumed by the 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
March 27, 1940) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Junior 
*Merchants 


& Miners Bank of Junior 


(No deposits will be accepted after 

August 31, 1940) 
WISCONSIN 

Chaseburg 
*Chaseburg State Bank 
(Deposits absorbed by 
Coon Valley State Bank, 
on July 15, 1940) 

Chaseburg 
*Westby-Coon Valley State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Coon 
Valley 
(Opened July 15, 
by-Coon Valley 
the deposits of 
Bank) 

Chippewa Falls 
The First and Lumbermen’s National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls........79-121 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls, effective 
May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falis 
The First National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls .. 79-121 
Changed. title to The First and Lum- 
bermen’s National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls, May 1, 1940) 

Chippewa Falls 
The Lumbermen’s National Bank of 
Chippewa Falls ..... - 79-122 
(Voluntarily liquidated “March 2, 1940. 
Absorbed by The First National Bank 
of Chippewa Falls which will vote 
on a change in title the latter part 
of March) 

Dresser 
*Fidelity State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Luck 
(Formerly Fidelity State Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Luck, 
Dresser Junction. Name of town 
changed from Dresser Junction to 
Dresser) 


September, 1940 


the Westby- 
Coon Valley 


1940 when the West- 
State Bank absorbed 
the Chaseburg State 


Dresser Junction 
*Fidelity State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Luck 
(Name of town changed to Dresser) 

Ephraim 
Bank of Sturgeon Bay, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Sturgeon Bay.... 
(Ralph Propsom, Manager. Opened 
June 15, 1940) 

Hollandale 
Farmers Savings Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Mineral Point. 
(L. K. Peterson, Manager. Approved 
May 31, 1940) 

Plainfield 
Union State Bank, Paying and 
ceiving Station of Wautoma 
(F. H. Wagner, Acfing as Manager. 
Succeeded Waushara County Bank 
which was taken over by Union State 
Bank, Wautoma, June 25, 1940) 

Plainfield 
Waushara County 
(Taken over by Union State Bank, 
Wautoma on June 25, 1940 and oper- 
ated as a Paying and Receiving 
Station) 

Superior 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Superior 9-2 
(Merged with Union National Bank, 
March 9, 1940) 

Superior i 
*National Bank of Commerce in Su- 
perior 79-2 
(Capital: Common $157,000, Preferred 
$118,000, Surplus and Profits $76,000. 
Joel S. Gates, President, R. J. Oyaas, 
Cashier. Change in title of Union Na- 
tional Bank, effective July 20, 1940) 

Superior 
*Union National Bank 
(Changed title to National Bank of 
Commerce in Superior on July 20, 1940) 


New Banks Reported In 


Process Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


CALIFORNIA 
Salinas 


Monterey County Trust & Savings 
Bank. 


(Granted permission for new branch 
at East Salinas, May 27, 1940) 
CONNECTICUT 


National Bank & Trust Com- 
Branch of Bridgeport. 


HAWAII 


Fairfield 
+First 
pany, 


Honolulu 
Bishop National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu. (Branch authorized at Mili- 
tary Reservation of Hickam Field, 
Honolulu, Hawaii) 


ILLINOIS 
Oglesby 


+First National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Undi- 
vided Profits $15,000. Dr. John L. 
Rock, correspondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


National Bank of Detroit. 
(Authorized to open a branch at 
13000 W. McNichols Rd.) 


MINNESOTA 
Montgomery 
+Farmers State Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Indianola 
Planters Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Ruleville. 
(Reported March 27, 1940) 


NEW YORK 
Utica 


+First Bank & Trust Company. 
(Capital $200,000. Being formed to 
take over sound assets of the First 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Kenansville 
+Waccamaw Bank & 

Branch of Whiteville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Trust Company, 


Grenora 
+American State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Williston. 


OHIO 
Dunkirk 
+*The Kenton Savings Bank, 
Kenton. 


Branch of 


OREGON 
Taft 


tBank of Newport, North Lincoln 
Branch of Bank of Newport, Newport. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Batesburg 
tBatesburg State Bank. 


(Capital and Surplus $40,000. Dr. John 
S. Fair, President) 


SOUTH DAKOTA ~ 
Eagle Butte 


tFarmers State Bank, Branch of Du- 
pree. 


TENNESSEE 
Millington 
**Barretville Bank & Trust 
Branch of Barretville. 
(To open September 1, 


Company, 

1940) 
WISCONSIN 

Berlin 


?tFarmers and Merchants Bank. 
(Capital $50,000. Applicants: 
Bachkal, E. Grant Bunce, E,dward 
Starkey, Walter H. Wells, Edward 
Biegick, John Steeps, Sam Verheyen, 
August Ceman, August Voeltner and 
Peter Jensen) 


FDIC Changes 


Since First 1940 Rand MSNally 
Bankers Directory 


Frank 


CALIFORNIA 
Forestville—The Analy Savings Bank, 
Branch of Sebastopol ..........Delete 
Forestville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol............Add 
Guerneville—Bank of Guerneville. Delete 
Guerneville—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol. ececcewe 
Hueneme—Bank of Hueneme... .Delete 
Monte Rio—Bank of Guerneville, Branch 
of Guerneville.................Delete 
Monte Rio—Bank of Sonoma County, 
Branch of Sebastopol ...- Add 
Oildale—State Bank of Taft, 
of Taft ; 
Port Hueneme—Bank of Hueneme.Add 
Sebastopol—The Analy Savings oe 
° ‘ a6éeceeeee geen 
Sebastopol—Bank of “Sonoma County 
Add 
National 
--Delete 


Sebastopol—The - * Sebastopol 
Bank coeoese 


CONNECTICUT 


Stonington—The First National Bank 
of Stonington «++.--Delete 


FLORIDA : 
Lake Worth—First National Bank in 
Lake Worth Add 
i. Worth—Lake Worth National 
ank 
Port St. Joe—Florida Bank at Port St. 
TOS ccccedsscecsccseccscccessvecesiam 


IDAHO 


Potlatch—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Branch of Boise..Add 


ILLINOIS 


Casey—The First National Bank in 
Casey .... .- Delete 
Chicago—La Salle National Bank..Add 
Chicago—National Builders Bank of 
Chicago 
Chicago—Uptown 
Chicago ececese 
Chicago. .Uptown State Bank. 
Kankakee—City National 
Kankakee A 
Kankakee—The City National Bank of 
Kankakee Delete 
Kankakee—City Trust & Savings Bank 
Delete 
Towanda—Towanda State Bank.Delete 


INDIANA 

Carmel—Union State Bank, Branch of 

Westfield Add 
Mackey—Mackey State Bank.... 
Martinsville—First National 

Martinsville 
Martinsville—The 

Martinsville 
Westfield—Union State Bank 

Add “head office” 

Whiting—State Bank of Whiting..Add 


IOWA 
CeCe Savings —_ 


National Bank Pp 


*o. A 
Forest City—The Forest City National 
k 


543 





Imogene—Malvern Trust & Savings 
Bank, Branch of Malvern 
Lawler—State Bank of Lawler, = 
Lester—Security Savings "Bank, Branch 
of Larchwood 
Luverne—Farmers State “Bank 
Luverne—Humboldt Trust & Savings 
Bank. Branch of Humboldt... .Delete 
Malvern—Malvern Trust & Savings 
Bank, head office.Delete ‘head office” 
New Market—The Page County State 
Bank, Branch of Clarinda 
Quimby—Central Trust and Savings 
Bank, Office of Cherokee Add 
Rock well—Sheffield i 
Branch of Sheffield 
Shell Rock—Security State Bank..Add 


KANSAS 


Edmond—Edmond State Bank.. 
Kinsley—The Kinsley Bank 


KENTUCKY 
Dry Ridge—Citizens Bank 
Dry Ridge—Farmers Bank 
Jonesville—Citizens Bank, Agency of 
Dry Ridge Add 
Jonesville—Jonesville Deposit Bank. 
Delete 
.Delete 


eeeee 


. Delete 


Moreland—Bank of Moreland.. 


LOUISIANA 
Clinton—Clinton Bank & Trust Com- 


pany - Delete 
Slaughter—Clinton Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Branch of Clinton Delete 


Index to 


ADVERTISERS 


A 
American Tel. & Tel. Co...............529 


Cc 
Central National Bank of 

Cleveland : Sioned 
Chase National Bank, 

New York ..... +. 498 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. ..537 
City National Bank & Tr. Co., 

Chicago 024 
Continental Illinois Nat. Bank 

& Tr. Co., Chicago....................519 


D 
Downey Co., C. L............ 531 


F 
Fairchild & Co., Ralph R 1.9089 
Federal. Intermediate 
Credit Banks........ 525 
First National Bank of Chicago....516 
First National Bank in St. Louis....520 


G 
General Motors Accept. Corp.......532 


H 
Howard Paper Co..........................521 


L 
La Monte & Son, Geo.... 


M 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York.......... wcesceus ee 
Minneapolis- -Moline Power 
Implement Co............................088 


N 
National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 518 
Northern Trust Co., Chicago 


P 
Public National Bank & Tr. Co., 
|: NEE! 


R 
Rand MCNally & Co. 
Recordak Corp. 


Back Cover 


2nd Cover 
...914-515 


Ss 
Steel Storage File Co.....................531 


MICHIGAN 


Menominee—The Lumbermen’s National 

Bank of Menominee............Delete 
Saginaw—Saginaw National Bank.Add 
Saginaw—Saginaw State Bank..Delete 


MINNESOTA 
Barnum—tThe First National Bank of 
Barnum 
Barnum—State Bank of Barnum...Add 
Caledonia—The First National Bank of 
Caledonia 
Pequot—Farmers State Bank of Pequot 
Delete 
Pequot Lakes—Farmers State Bank of 
Pequot Add 


Staples—Peoples State Bank of Staples 
ccresesccesscveccoe . -Delete 
Staples—Staples State Bank.......Add 
Winnebago—The Blue Earth Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Winnebago.....Delete 
Winnebago—First National Bank in 
Winnebago .... 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Company 
Tutwiler—Tutwiler Bank 


MISSOURI 


Eugene—Eugene State Bank Delete 


MONTANA 
Philipsburg—Flint Creek Valley nos 


NEBRASKA 
Lebanon—State Bank of Lebanon. Delcte 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City—Bankers Trust Company 
TUTTE. 

Swedesboro—The “Swedesboro National 
ee errr Delete 


NEW YORK 


Baldwinsville—Baldwinsville eee. Bank 
o60600 606 . -Delete 
Baldwinsville—First Trust & Deposit 
Company, Branch of Syracuse....Add 
East Northport—The Citizens National 
Bank of East Northport 
Harrison—The First National Bank of 
Harrison Delete 
Harrison—The 
Branch of Rye 
Hartsdale—The 
Branch of White Plains 
Hartsdale—The Hartsdale 
Bank 
Larchmont—Trust Company of Larch- 
mont .-Add “head office” 
Mount Kisco—Insurance Loan Trust 
Company .. -.-.--Delete 
Mount Kisco—Trust Company of Larch- 
mort, Branch of Larchmont. .Add 
Ogdensburg—Ogdensburge Trust Co.. 
A “head office” 
Bank 
Add “head office” 
St. Regis Falls—Ogdensburg Trust Co., 
Branch of Ogdensburg Add 
St. Regis Falls—The St. Regis Falls 
National Bank Delete 
Southampton—The Southampton Bank 
Delete 
Tottenville—Staten Island National 
Bank & Trust Company of New York, 
Branch of Port Richmond Ad 
bass: “maine Tottenville National 
an . 
Woodside—Standard National Bank of 
New York Add 
Woodside—The Woodside National Bank 
of New York Delete 


National 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ashley—Ashley State Bank 
Ashley—MclIntosh County Bank... 
Glen Ullin—Security Bank of Hebron, 
Branch of Hebron .. Add 
Glen Ullin—State Bank of Glen Ullin 
TTT TTT TTY s0seecescameeeee 
Hebron—tThe First State Bank of Heb- 
POM shzsctdees 9 6é0ng bees enaeeeee 
Hebron—Security Bank of Hebron. .Add 
Mott—Commercial Bank of Mott...Add 
Mott—First National Bank in 


Reeder—Bank of Reeder 
Taylor—Security Bank of 
Branch of Hebron..............-Add 
Taylor—The Security an ‘Bank of 
Taylor .-Delete 
Wishek—First State “Bank. 
Zeeland—Farmers State Bank of Zee- 
Delete 


OHIO 
Amherst—The Amherst Park —_, Ce 


Delete 


Ohio State Bank 
elete 


De 
Jeffersonville—The “Milledgeville Bank 


Miliedgevilie—The * Miliedgeviile 
Mount — 


-Add 
“Bank 
P Delete 
‘Healthy—Mount Healthy Say. 
ings & Commercial Bank Delete 
Mount Healthy—The Second Nationa] 
Bank of Cincinnati, Branch of Cin. 


OKLAHOMA 


Stonewall—First State Bank of Stone. 
wall 


Add 
Wilson—First National Bank in Wilson 
Delete 


Medford—Farmers & walneal Bank 


Delete | 
Salem—Ladd & Bush, “Bankers. . -Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Bally—The First National 

Bally 
hae 

Trust Company .. 
Blairsville—Peoples 

ville 
Du Bois—Peoples State Bank.... 
Freeburg—Freeburg State Bank. Delete | 
Lyndora—The Butler County National 

Bank & Trust Co., Branch of Butler) 


Bank of 


Add 
Lyndora—Lyndora National Bank.Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Bonesteel—Burke State Bank, Office s 
Burke Add 

Burke—Burke State Bank 
Add “head Office” 
Fairview—Fairview State Bank. 
“head Office” 
Hudson—Fairview State Bank, Branch 
of Fairview Add 
Scotland—-Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank “head office” 
Tabor—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Branch of Scotland 
Yanrnkton—The First Dakota National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Yankton 


Yankton—First Dakota National = 


TENNESSEE 


Burns—Burns Bank — Trust Compan 

° elete 
Nashville—Nashville “Trust Company 
ie ee ....-Delete “head office” 


TEXAS 


Austin—The Fidelity State Bank... 
Houston—Merchants & Employees 
dustrial Bank 
Jayton—First State Bank 
Pampa—Citizens Bank & Trust Co.. as 
Tenaha—First State Bank 
Whitesboro—Security secon es Bank at 
Whitesboro . Add 
Whitesboro—The Whitesboro National 
Bank Delete 


VERMONT 


White River Junction—Hartford Savings 
Bank and Trust Company D 


VIRGINIA 
Chincoteague—Bank of Chincoteague, 
Inc., head office..Delete “head office” 
New Church—Branch of Chincoteague, 
Inc., Branch of Chincoteague. . Delete 
Portsmouth — Commercial Exchange 
Bank Add 
Portsmouth—The Morris Plan Bank of 
Portsmouth Delete 


WASHINGTON 


Wenatchee—The First National Bank of 
WeRRtChe® .ncccccccccecs D 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Quinwood—The Bank of Quinwood. Add 


WISCONSIN 


Chippewa Falls—The First and Lum- 
bermen’s National Bank of Chippewa 
Falls dd 

Chippewa Fails—The First ' National 
Bank of Chippewa Falls. . .Delete 

Chippewa Falis—The Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank of Chippewa Falls. . Delete 

Ephraim—Bank of Sturgeon 
Branch of Sturgeon Bay 
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